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CHAPTER I. 
THE ELEMENTS AND SECRETS OF POWER. 


WueEN Alexander the Great reached the age of 
thirteen, Philip of Macedon summoned Aristotle to 
complete the teaching begun by Lysimachus. For 
three years the royal pupil studied under this the 
greatest of living philosophers, and became warmly 
attached and deeply indebted to his great instructor. 
In after years he used to say that, while Philip gave 
him life, Aristotle taught him Low to make the most 
of life. 

This memorable saying embodies the greatest of 
all practical problems. Life is God’s first gift, and 
on its use depend the enjoyment and employment 
of all other gifts. How, then, shall the most be made 
of life? 

Dr. Bethune once very happily defined life as 
“God’s power in us.” From whatever point we 
view it, life is the one marvelous manifestation of 
divine power. 

The life of man is complex and composite. In 
the mineral realm there is existence without growth ; 
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in the vegetable world, growth without animation ; 
in the lower animal kingdom, animation without 
reason; but in man life is a combination of all—ex- 
istence and growth, animation and reason. Only of 
man was it said that he was “‘ made in the image of 
God,” and that into his nostrils God breathed the 
breath of life, so that he became a living soul. To 
man alone is granted the divine privilege or possi- 
bility of wielding the royal scepter of an intelligent 
and benign influence. 

Such complex life was given for a purpose. The 
Divine Creator says, ‘I am the Lord thy God which 
teacheth thee to profit.”’ For a profitless life—that 
worst of all waste—there can be neither excuse nor 
extenuation, 

When James Watt opened his little shop in Salt 
Market for the construction of the steam-engine, he 
hung out a sign, Power to Sel/. And on the human 
brow divine hangs God’s own sign, Power to be ap- 
plied and used, 

Power implies practical results. Activity is not 
enough, for there may be activity without effective- 
ness, The confession of Grotius was: “Vitam per- 
didi operose nihil agendo—\ have spent life labori- 
ously doing nothing.” 

Indeed, the measure of power is the true mea- 
sure of life. Bailey wrote: 

‘We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial; 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 


Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 
It matters not how long we live, but how.” 
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In accord with him the poet Young had already 
written : : 
“‘ Time wasted is existence; used, is life.” 

Judged by such standards the world has but few 
living men; most of the race simply exist. The 
ciphers are many; the units, few. Millions know 
little more than a mechanical life; the animal is up- 
permost; with them the great questions are, What 
shall we eat and drink and wear? How enjoy our- 
selves and pass away time? 

That is a shallow notion of life and death which 
limits them to the mere continuance and cessation 
of animal existence. There are living dead, there 
are dead living. The dust in the catacombs of 
Rome, which many centuries ago clothed the souls 
of holy martyrs, has to-day more vital influence in 
the world than many who have a name to live, but 
are practically dead. True life means progress, 
freedom, influence, power. 

The simple-minded brother who in a prayer-meet- 
ing said, “ Lord, we thank thee that we are yet, as 
we humbly trust, alive,” was not so far wrong. 
George Trask described a man who, far along in 
life, looked like an Egyptian mummy, had no moral 
sensibility, and for half a century had showed no 
sense of God or religion, no more public spirit than 
a mud-turtle, no care for good roads or schools, good 
laws or order, who seemed to have no love even 
for his own kin—in a word, had no apparent inter- 
est in anybody or anything ; and the verdict which 
Mr. Trask pronounced was, that the man had been 
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dead fifty years, only they had neglected to bury 
him. 

A journalist, writing of a late prominent million- 
aire, says: “He was in all points but tenacity a 
mere negation. Like a sponge on a rock, to bloat, 
to absorb, to die, was his entire destiny. In no 
point was he united with the race, outside of his 
family. He belonged to nothing, not even a church 
ora political party. He was not in need of society. 
He sought not friends and possessed none. He had 
no expensive tastes. Fine horses, fine pictures, and 
works of art generally were not in his line. He was 
of a low grade of mind, and, although all that might 
minister to a refined nature was within his reach, he 
turned from it. His frame was large and healthy, 
and he lived on, fulfilling his great purpose to be the 
richest manin America. This was his only positive 
point of character, all else being negative, even to 
the emotional nature. I never heard of his getting 
into a passion; he was too stolid for that. The only 
thing that could affect him was an unproductive 
property, and this must have of late occasioned 
much annoyance. About seventeen of his houses 
are now vacant, the tenants having been driven away 
by extortionate rent. This state of things has, no 
doubt, in addition to his ‘old age, hastened his death. 
It was a new and unexpected misfortune, at his late 
period in life, to be obliged to reduce rent.” 

So essential is power to true life that it were 
better to be anything than nothing: there is more 
hope of a man whose force is misguided and misap- 
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plied than of one who has no force whatever. We 
sneer, sometimes, at people whom we might perhaps 
envy: if they are not always correct according to 
our standard, they are sincere. A mind that has 
no logic is sometimes more than compensated by a 
heart that has largeness. Men have been criticized 
and condemned, as Paul was, and called heretics and 
fanatics, who have held and wielded a scepter as the 
born kings of mankind. 

In discussing life-power, the position now taken, the 
thought which will be urged, is that every one ought to 
make as much of himself and of his life as he can. 

How, then, may the largest sum of true life-power 
be secured ? 

Sir William Jones once attempted to answer this 
question on a mechanical scale by his “ andrometer,”’ 
or man-measure. Assuming seventy years as the 
limit of life, he divides it into four periods. The 
first thirty years are assigned to the acquisition of 
knowledge, preparatory to active occupation. The 
next twenty to the pursuit of some chosen vocation. 
The succeeding ten are gently and gradually to dis- 
place hard work by the intellectual employments 
befitting ease. The last ten he would devote to 
quiet leisure and preparation for the great end which 
approaches. 

The fallacy here lies in assuming that the days of 
our years are threescore years and ten. We are not 
assured of any such as the average period of life; 
this is the limit beyond which few pass, and even 
such find only a burden of labor and sorrow. 
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Nature seems to have pointed off life in periods of 
seven years. The first septennium, and the second 
set of teeth appear; another seven, and the body 
gets maturer development and the mind leaves the 
intuitive period for the rational; a third seven, and 
manhood is reached in bodily stature and mental 
growth. Still another seven years, and the uncertain 
impulses of early manhood settle into principles and 
habits. Another seven, and life’s prime is reached, 
and then for one, two, or even three more sep- 
tenniums the best work of life is wrought. And 
were seventy years the uniform term an andrometer 
might be constructed on this natural division. 

For example, the first seven years might be de- 
voted to establishing a good constitution—the physi- 
cal basis of a forceful life. Most children would be 
better off, perhaps, if they scarce saw a book till 
seven years of child-play in open air and sunshine 
had started a true bodily growth and left the mind 
to gather strength for study. From seven to four- 
teen they might be taught the rudiments of know- 
ledge; and from fourteen to twenty-one habits 
of hard study might be cultivated, the growing 
mind grappling in severe application with the higher 
branches, and growing strong upon the nourish- 
ing meat for whose assimilation with the system a 
more mature organization is demanded. From the 
twenty-first to the twenty-eighth year this work of 
thorough preparation for the fullest activity might be 
carried to completion, and from twenty-eight on to 
the limit of life’s prime power ought to grow daily, 
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as information increases, experience accumulates, 
and maturity is attained. But the actual average 
of human life is not five sevens, much less ten, and 
its length in any case is so uncertain that we must 
lay out life on other principles, if we would make 
sure of success. : 

In seeking to lay foundations for a successful life 
no wise man can afford to overlook the element of 
physical health. Life-power is largely material. 
Even eloquence is in part the magnetism of a fine 
physique, a powerful “ presence,” as those who have 
heard such men as Beecher, Puncheon, Chapin, 
Gladstone, Everett, and Webster will not doubt. 
The old Latin maxim, “Jens sana in corpore sano,” 
embodies a true philosophy: the mind finds its high- 
est vigor only in connection with a sound body. 

It is wrong to be careless, as it is also needless to 
be ignorant, of the laws of health. Doctors of med- 
icine study to cure disease; but the sanitary reform 
most needed is the study to keep out disease, to 
preserve, as well as to restore, health. To begin at 
the right end, each one should be his own doctor, 
giving honest attention to the discovery and practice 
of the means by which may be built up a healthy 
bodily organism. 

Humanity represents the noblest part of God’s 
creation, and upon our bodies, as truly as upon our 
souls, he has left his own mark. His finger fash- 
ioned them, and they are fearfully and wonderfully 
made. Solon’s motto, “ Know thyself,” applies even 
to our material nature; and it is a shame for intel- 
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ligent people neither to understand nor regard the 
conditions of bodily health, taking no pains to ac- 
quaint themselves with the laws of digestion, circu- 
lation, respiration, the uses of air, diet, exercise. 


It is more than shameful to live in daily and de- * 


liberate violation of the known laws and first prin- 
ciples of physical well-being. It has been estimated 
that in one third of cases, human lives are cut short 
by indirect suicide—the self-ruin of neglect, care- 
lessness, indifference, or indulgence. Half our life- 
power is, perhaps, lost through bad habits of living. 

With most of the human race who have means for 
indulgence eating is far in excess of all reasonable 
needs. Sydney Smith humorously said: ‘“ Accord- 
ing to my own computation I have eaten and drunk 
between my seventh and seventieth year forty-four 
wagon-loads more than was good for me.”’ 

Vitellius could with beastly voracity exemplify 
the gluttony which prevailed in the time of the 
Czesars by eating a round thousand of oysters at a 
sitting ; and increased the heinousness of the offense 
by availing himself of the abominable fashion then in 
vogue of tickling the palate with a peacock-feather 
in order to make room for new indulgence. Even 
the wise and good Seneca, who praised poverty but 
could not live comfortably on ten millions of dollars, 
ate a few hundred oysters daily, and then blamed 
the delicious mollusk for his indigestion. 

A drop or two of the oil of tobacco, put on a cat’s 
tongue, shortly brings death by convulsions. The 
College of Physicians has estimated twenty thousand 
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deaths yearly in our land to be due to the use of this 
narcotic. Dr. Shaw traced to it eighty forms of dis- 
ease, and Dr. Twitchell, the majority of sudden 
deaths. Yet hundreds of thousands, for mere grat- 
ification, use daily what is at once a narcotic, emetic, 
and cathartic drug. : 

If any article of diet or indulgence does one injury 
—breaks down nervous power or inflicts injury on 
the tissues—it destroys by inches, and is suicidal. If 
any one finds that even tea or coffee deranges the del- 
icate working of the nervous, circulatory, respiratory, 
or digestive systems, it is wrong to use it, and espe- 
cially to cultivate a taste which is likely to develop 
into an enslaving habit. “Gail Hamilton” has hinted 
that many of the dainty morsels prepared as a pana- 
cea for the ills which flesh is heir to are rather causes 
of them. Here is a clergyman, for instance, who at 
the sound of the dinner-bell leaves his study, “ worn 
and weary with much brain-work, his muscles flaccid, 
his eyes heavy, his circulation sluggish.” In what 
condition is he for eating dinner! The blood is 
drawn by thought-work from the stomach and ex- 
tremities to the brain. Before he eats he ought by 
some brisk exercise to distribute the blood more 
equally, restore the animal vitality, since he now 
needs to call into exercise animal functions. But 
what does he do?. As this piquant writer says, he 
sits down to the table which the mistaken tenderness 
of his wife has prepared, “ covered with abominable 
little messes, reeking with butter and sugar and all 
manner of glorified greasiness—broiled dyspepsia, 
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toasted indigestion, and fricasseed nightmare—and 
the poor victim nibbles here and there, sure of grim 
consequences, but loath to seem a churl by indiffer- 

ence.” How much better if, instead of ringing the 

dinner-bell, the good wife had given him “a thor- 

ough shaking up—driven him from the study and 

the house, going with him, if such inducement were 

necessary, into the fresh air; walked him or worked 

him or in some way kneaded him into firm, hard 

thew and sinew, and kept him out and active till he 

should have got such an appetite that brown bread 

and molasses would have seemed to him a royal 

dish ’’!* 

Not a few mental and spiritual ailments have their 
real basis in abnormal physical conditions. Botha 
sound mind and a healthy spirit need a sound body. 
We call a mind insane that has lost its balance; yet 
insane means simply unhealthy. “ Delirium tre- 
mens,” that fearful mental disorder, is in fact a dis- 
ease of the stomach. 

That there is a subtle connection between our con- 
dition of body and our activity of brain, no one 
doubts. The student finds by experience that a full 
stomach retards thought and hinders mental applica- 
tion. Where digestion of food and digestion of ideas 
at the same time tax the energies of the system, one 
must give way to the other; either the mind will work 
sluggishly or the stomach will act feebly. Hence 
most vigorous thinkers have found intellectual profit 
in comparative fasting. It is when light and plain 


* “ New Atmosphere,” pp. 68-70. 
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diet leaves the bodily powers unclogged that the 
blood rushes in crimson pulses of life to the brain, 
charges its minute batteries with the mysterious 
magnetism of thought, and prepares the mind to 
flash and sparkle with brilliant thoughts, inspiring 
imaginations, and logic on fire. 

Dr. Willard Parker, a famous physician of exten- 
sive practice, said, in one of his addresses in Brook- 
lyn: “No man can do head-work faithfully for more 
than four or five or six hours. If that time is ex- 
ceeded all the phosphorus is carried off, and the 
man becomes irritable, broken down, and has soft- 
ening of the brain. I have seen this overwork in 
lawyers, doctors, clergymen, and merchants who 
have worked the brain for ten hours. They have 
dropped under the burden. You cannot violate the 
law of God with impunity. Sir Walter Scott did a 
large amount of brain-work in his day, but he did 
not overwork himself. In his latter days, however, 
he became pecuniarily embarrassed, and resorted to 
his literary pursuits to save himself; but he worked 
too hard, and completely broke himself down.” Dr. 
Parker also warns brain-workers against labor after a 
hearty meal: “A full stomach and a full brain are 
incompatible and dangerous. If the man engaged in 
intellectual work feels the pressure of hunger and 
must still continue his work, let him take a cracker 
or a bit of bread, and thus not disturb the current of 
blood demanded by the brain.” Let head-workers 
take warning. But there are two kinds of brain- 
work: the knotty, red-hot kind, which exhausts the 
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worker and accomplishes results, and the sleepy, 
slouchy sort, which: hurts no one and amounts to 
little, be it five or fifteen hours a day, 

Perhaps not a few so-called spiritual disorders are 
due to gross ignorance or wilful violation of the laws 
of health. The religious doubter is sometimes simply 
a dyspeptic, who thinks he is visited with wholesome 
divine discipline to which he should meekly submit, 
when, in fact, nature is lashing him for sins against 
his own stomach, and he ought to rid himself of the 
scourge by plain living and good habits. Many a 
poor misanthrope who is a victim of hypochondria, 
and loathes himself and the world, is only an un- 
fortunate victim of stomach and nerves, whom rest, 
natural living, and an easy mind would soon make 
a man again,.* 

The Roman Catholic Bishop Milner gives physi- 
ological phenomena their proper place in spiritual 
matters. One day a lady came to him for religious 
counsel, relating some remarkable visions with which 
she said she had been favored. ‘O father!” ex- 
claimed she, “aren’t they lovely? aren’t they hea- 
venly ? isn’t it a blessed thing to be so privileged?” 
“Very lovely, very heavenly,” replied the old bishop, 
“and, as you say, my dear child, it is a blessed privi- 
lege; dut don’t you think you would better take a 
little blue pill?” 

That was a sensible petition, offered by a simple- 
minded disciple for his dyspeptic pastor: “ O Lord, 
bless our minister, and help him to digest his food.” 


a” Life for Life, p. 125. 
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A good digestion is not to be despised either as a 
help to personal peace or to personal power. For 
obvious reasons, one who has a sound body will be 
more likely to have both a healthy mind and a 
happy heart, and be able to forget himself and do 
good to others. Many a pastor has sent to the phy- 
sician some who have applied to him for relief from 
spiritual disorders; and, when religious biographies 
record sudden and unaccountable fits of dejection 
and gloom, headache and melancholy, when the soul 
seems forsaken of God, who knows how often a foul 
stomach has something to do with it! Every such 
biography, to be complete, ought to add the bill of 
fare, and, in fact, the entire physical régime, for no 
man’s spiritual state is wholly independent of his 
physical habits and health. Whether “life is worth 
living’ may depend somewhat “ on the liver.” That 
good woman was not jesting who confessed that “rich 
pastries always made her a gloomy Christian.” Dr. 
Cox seriously declared that it was well that Luther 
was not a dyspeptic, for the Reformation would have 
been delayed had he wanted a good digestion; and 
perhaps the Reformation in Switzerland would have 
lost something of its sternness and severity had its 
great leader enjoyed a healthier stomach. Certainly 
God is not likely to smile upon wilful neglect, much 
less upon wilful transgression, of those plain ordi- 
nances of nature which decree plain food, fresh air, 
and brisk exercise as helps to the best living.* 

The whole system of rich pastries is a master-in- 


* “ Self-Help,” pp. 349, 396. 
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vention of the devil. Sound sense must condemn 
the fashion of first eating enough of the substantials, 
and then crowding into the overloaded stomach some 
preparation of the culinary art reeking with richness, 
and, in digestibility, comparing well with a cobble- 
stone. It’may be possible to be excessively sys- 
tematic and methodical, like the man who lay awake 
all night worrying because he got to bed a quarter 
of an hour later than usual; but can one hope to 
attain the largest sum of life-power in contempt of 
the laws of health, or in despite of the abuse of those 
physical organs and functions on whose normal con- 
dition depends so much of our intellectual vigor and 
real well-being? We believe in “ good living,” in its 
best sense; but to live to eat, instead of eating to 
live; to consult appetite and not health, gratification 
and not nutrition, is intemperance and gluttony. 
The power of many a mighty brain, the energies of 
many a capable manhood, have been partially par- 
alyzed by undue heed to the gratification of the 
palate. 

If the body is thus an important contributor to the 
power of a life, certainly a still greater contributor 
must be found zz the mind. Wonderful as is the 
physical frame, what shall be said of the mechanism 
of the intellect! What a loom is that whose golden 
shuttle weaves the tissues of thought; whose pro- 
ducts are new conceptions, imaginations, inventions! 
What a divine thing it is to think—within this brain- 
temple to carry on the marvelous processes of re- 
flection and reason; to breathe the atmosphere that 
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inspires mental activity ; to feel the ebb and flow of 
the tides of thought; to be conscious of powers that 
lift to the level of angels, and aspire to measure im- 
mensity, explore infinity, and chronicle eternity! 

There is great inequality between brute force and 
brain force. One hundred and fifty families control 
one half of England, and one thousand families con- 
trol the whole of Scotland: The great Kant, whose 
philosophy De Quincey exalts above all ancient or 
modern wisdom, never for a day left his native town 
on the Baltic, and yet from thence this one man of 
great brain wielded the lever of which Archimedes 
dreamed, and moved a world by his mighty thinking. 

The higher secrets of life-power unquestionably 
reside in the mind. But is a great mind essential to 
great power? ‘That is a question of no little practi- 
cal importance; for, if the race is only to the swift, 
the battle only to the strong, there is little hope for 
all the rest of mankind. 

It is true that we never attach the idea of a noble 
and ennobling influence to a small-minded man. 
But there is no fatality about such littleness, nor has 
any one a right to be in this sense small-minded. If 
one have not affluence by nature, he may get afflu- 
ence by culture. Itis the few who are born great, un- 
commonly endowed by birth; geniuses, poets, paint- 
ers, musicians, inventors, from the cradle. Now 
and then a child comes into life with a mind like an 
already burnished jewel, shining with an imprisoned 
flame; but such are rare, and it is more rare for such 
to make upon the world a great impress. Those 
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who have wielded the kingly scepters of true powef 
have not generally been brilliantly gifted; success 
and influence are ordinarily due rather to what men 
and women have become, through patience, persever- 
ing application, and honest industry. A true success 
no one need forfeit who will make the most of his 
powers and opportunities, doing what he can, and 
doing well whatever he does. The plodder has often 
reached an advanced goal of service which no one 
need blush to have gained. As Mr. James F. Joy, 
of Michigan, says, ‘‘it is industry that moves the 
world.” 

Mental power depends less on the gifts of nature 
than on the fruits of culture. When an old lady in 
England heard that Southey and Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, with other distinguished men, were 
about to associate themselves in a literary club, she 
said she was “so glad they were going to try and 
improve their minds.” We laugh at her simplicity, 
but it is not without a lesson of wisdom. Native 
mental gifts will avail little unless we improve our- 
selves. Native mind is but the rough stone in the 
quarry ; it will depend on our aspiration and diligence 
whether from that quarry come the hewn blocks, the 
squared and polished stones, the carved and chiseled 
columns. : 

While, therefore, a master intellect may not be 
essential to great life-power, it is needful to make 
the most of what mind we have. And, to this end, 
as there should be a cultivation of bodily health, so 
there should be a symmetrical intellectual develop- 
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ment. A thorough education may not be within the 
reach of everybody; but all may aim at the propor- 
tionate culture of the mental powers, the harmonious 
development of all the faculties. He who reads but 
one class of books or pursues but a single study ; 
who brings into action only a part of his mind, cul- 
tivating imagination to the neglect of the logical 
powers, or memory to the neglect of the faculty of 
discrimination and analysis, gets a mental one-sided- 
ness which is intellectual deformity and bigotry. 
Information upon one topic will not save one from 
being an ignorant man; strength in one faculty will 
not prevent feeble-mindedness. 

The ethics of etymology is very suggestive. Edu- 
cation is from the Latin verb e-duco— to lead out.” 
We educate the mind not by loading the memory 
with new facts or massing together items of know- 
ledge, but by disciplining or drilling the mental 
powers, leading them out into a true development, 
fitting them for use. “ Education is not a dead mass 
of accumulations, but power to work with the brain.” * 
The nearer a man approaches to a truly great culture 
the more will the very vastness of his acquisitions, 
like the massiveness of St. Peter’s Church at Rome, 
be lost in the perfection of his mental symmetry. 

He is an educated man who has learned how 
successfully to use his own faculties, so as to make 
the hand cunning and skilful in work, the tongue in- 
structive and persuasive in speech, the pen attractive 
and effective in composition. Whether or not he 


* Dr. William G. T. Shedd. 
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may have been born with an inspiring and brilliant 
genius; whether or not he may have coursed, in the 
antique chariot of classic studies, round the curric- 
ulum of a collegiate culture—if, by patience and 
perseverance, he learns, like Franklin, to draw forth 
the subtle fluids of thought, and with them flash in- 
telligence across the night of ignorance, and startle 
the unthinking-with the shock of intellectual life, he 
is an educated man, and has reached the goal of 
mental culture. Milton defined education as “ that 
which fits a man, justly, skilfully, and magnani- 
mously, to fill any office in private or public life, 
church or state.”” No man’s preparatory training is 
complete until he is ready for service, prepared to 
use his brain with power. It is unwise to unduly 
hurry into those activities which, for effectiveness, 
demand studious discipline ; for, as Milton said again, 
“IT care not how late I come into life, only so that I 
come fit.” . 

To be an honest student, if it be only of God’s 
unwritten book of nature, is to expand and ennoble 
the mind. The contemplation of the starry heavens 
led Kepler to exclaim with rapture: “O Almighty 
God, I think thy thoughts after thee!”” How can 
he continue to have a small, weak mind who, walk- 
ing along the Milky Way, treads the path of the in- 
finities and eternities? The wisest and best of books 
encourages and exalts all true culture, teaching us 
that it makes our “sons” as “strong” and beautiful 
“plants grown up in their youth,” and our “ daugh- 
ters as polished stones,”’ the uncouthness of native 
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talent shaped and softened by the tools of education 
into beautiful symmetry. 

One of the best effects of thorough intellectual 
training is a knowledge of our own capacities. 

Solon was the author of that famous motto, graven 
on the walls of Apollo’s temple at Delphi: “ Know 
thyself.” That maxim alone vindicated his claim to 
a place among the seven sages. A fundamental need 
is to find out the elements of power within us, and 
how they can be trained to good service and yoked 
to the chariot of influence; to know for what work 
or sphere we are best fitted, so that when opportu- 
nities of doing open before us we may invest with 
success and profit our mental capital. 

Self-knowledge must not be confused with self- 
conceit, for it implies no immodesty or egotism. 
Even if faithful study of one’s self reveals a high 
order of natural gifts, it is not needful to imitate the 
son of the Emerald Isle who always lifted his hat and 
made an obsequious bow when he spoke of himself 
or mentioned his own name. George Eliot hits off 
pompous self-conceit happily when she likens its 
possessor to “a cock that thinks the sun rises in the 
morning to hear him crow.” Margaret Fuller wrote: 
“ T now know all the people in America worth know- 
ing, and I have found no intellect comparable with 
my own.” Even if she did not overrate herself, such 
self-estimate implied no little boldness in expression. 
When the commanders of the allied fleets gave in 
by request a list of the names of those who at the 
battle of Salamis had shown the highest valor and 
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skill; each put his own name first, graciously accord- 
ing to Themistocles, the real hero of the day, the 
second rank. 

These are exhibitions, not of self-knowledge, but 
of vain conceit. To overrate one’s own abilities is 
egotism, and it is desirable intellectually, as well as 
spiritually, not to think of one’s self more highly than 
one ought to think; but to make a silly boast of real 
or supposed attainments is the height of folly. Both 
errors are rather an argument for a ¢rue self-know- 
ledge. 

God has given us powers, and he means that we 
shall study to know what they are. Half the life- 
blunders come from not knowing one’s self. If we 
overrate our abilities we attempt more than we can 
accomplish; if we underrate our abilities we might 
accomplish more than we attempt. In both cases 
life loses just so much from its sum of power. He 
who might wield the golden scepter of the pen never 
gets beyond the plow; or perhaps he who ought to 
be a shoemaker goes beyond his last and attempts 
the artistic career of an Apelles. When a life-work 
presents itself we ought to be able from our self- 
knowledge to say, “I am or am not fitted to be use- 
ful in that sphere.” Sydney Smith represents the 
various parts in life by es of different shapes 
upon a table—some circular, some triangular, some 
Square, some oblong—and the persons acting these 
parts by bits of wood of similar shapes, and he says, 
we generally find that the triangular person has got 
into the square hole, the oblong into the triangular, 
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and a square fellow has squeezed himself into the 


round hole. The officer and the office, the doer and 
the thing done, seldom fit so exactly that we can say 
they were made for each other. And yet, on every 
man’s soul are written certain mystic characters, 
which he may and ought to decipher. To him who 
rightly reads these hieroglyphics of destiny they 
reveal the true path of a successful life; and the only 
Champollion who is competent to their interpreta- 
tion is self-knowledge. 

Not a few come to know themselves only through 
failures and disappointments. Strangers to their own 
defects—perhaps also to their own powers—they see 
how they might have succeeded only when success 
is finally forfeited. Their eyes open too late. A 
Southern orator tells of a little contraband who very 
much wished to have a kitten from a new-born litter, 
and whose mistress promised that as soon as they 
were old enough he should take one. Too impatient 
to wait, he slyly carried one off to his hut. Its eyes 
were not yet open, and in disgust he drowned it. 


But, subsequently finding the dead kitten lying in 


the pail, dead, but with open eyes, he exclaimed, 
“Umph! When you’s alive, you’s blind. Now 
you’s dead, you see!”’ Pity indeed if our eyes open 
only when it is too late to make life of use! 

All true life-power has a basis of high moral in- 
tegrity. In life’s great tournament the true knight 
must be, like Chevalier Bayard, “sans peur et sans 
reproche.”’ Far higher in the scale than any life of 
impulse, passion, or even opinion, is the life regu- 
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lated by principle. It matters not how noble a — 
man’s instincts are; being endowed with reason and — 
conscience, God expects of him as the ruling force © 
of his conduct what is deeper and firmer than any 
instinct or impulse, passion, opinion, or even convic- 
tion—namely, moral principle. 
Macaulay astutely says of Monmouth that, in 
both his intellectual and moral character, there was _ 
an abundance of those fine qualities which may be _ 
called luxuries, and a lamentable deficiency of those 
solid qualities which are of the first necessity.* So- 
ciety is degenerate whenever these more ornamental 
and superficial traits or gifts are practically valued _ 
beyond the substantial and fundamental character- _ 
istics which imply sterling worth. Brilliance, ver- 
satility, fancy, fluency, are often estimated above 
true learning, strong reason, and sound sense; and 
not less true is it in the moral sphere that chivalrous 
generosity, delicacy of sentiment, and a polite pol- 
ish are allowed to compensate for a lack not only of 
the higher virtues, but of common honesty and truth. — 
Near the confluence of the Rhine with the spark- _ 
ling Moselle, and opposite Coblenz, is the rock-for- 
tress known as Ehrenbreitstein, supposed to have 
been founded by the Romans under the Emperor _ 
Julian. Every man’s character must have its Ehren- 
breitstein—its broad stone of honor; down beneath all — 
that is apparent or superficial must be a rock-basis 
of integrity. When the wisest man of history re- 
cords his craving for his son, he says, “ My son, if 


* “ History of England,” vol. iv., p. 601. 
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thine heart be wise, my heart shall rejoice, even 
mine.” It is heart wisdom he most values. 

The life only that is founded upon moral integrity 
has the promise of the highest success. Napoleon, 
who cannot have undervalued the physical forces he 
wielded so grandly, said that the weight of moral 
power on the battle-field is three times as great as 
that of material weapons. The only remedy against 
the instability which makes all excellence impossible 
is the substitution of the fixedness of principle for 
the fitfulness of passion or the unsteadiness of im- 
pulse. In sailing life’s stormy sea we cannot trust 
for guidance to the lights on the vessel tossing up 
and down with every ground-swell and cross-sea ; 
we must look for and steer toward some bold head- 
land whose steadfast lantern shines, unchanging as 
the polar star. 

Obvious as this is in theory, the fact is that too 
many lives are ruled by quite another law, known 
as expediency or policy. Lord Brougham uttered 
a tremendous sarcasm when he told a young lawyer 
that “if he would succeed in his profession he must 
have no conscience but the interest of his client.” 
That popular but mean moral maxim, ‘“‘ Honesty is 
the best policy,” reveals the extent to which expe- 
diency is the standard by which even the foremost 
virtues of character are tested. This leaven perme- — 
ates even our religious life. Charlotte Bronté’s pen, 
like a sharp sword, cuts keenly into many fair but 
heartless lives when she makes frigid Mr. Brockle- 
hurst thus to describe his pious and precocious son: 
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“T have a little boy who knows six psalms by heart ; 
and when you ask him which he would rather have, 
a gingerbread-nut to eat or a verse of a psalm to 
learn, he says: ‘Oh, the verse of a psalm! Angels 
sing psalms. I wish to be a little angel here be- 
low.’ He then gets two nuts in recompense for his 
infant piety.” The smart boy had learned that 
psalm-liking was a better policy than cake-liking, 
since piety got two cakes and appetite got but one. 

There are too many who remind us of the woman 
in court, who said she “lived on both sides of the 
street—on the right side going up and the left side 
coming down”’; or of the leopard, which, Daniel S. 
Dickinson said, ‘‘ changes his spots by going from 
one spot to another.” The records of the British 
commonwealth show that, only as far back as 1789, 
when William Wilberforce first spoke in Parliament 
against the traffic in human beings as opposed to first 
principles of humanity, morality, and Christianity, he 
was met by the mean answer of worldly policy. For 
nineteen years the leading men of Britain cried out, 
like Demetrius, “ By this craft we have our wealth.” 
-It was argued that the desolation of Ethiopian house- 
holds was essential to the maintenance of families in 
Britain. Parliament was overborne by pathetic pleas 
from those who urged that, if the slave-trade ceased, 
they would lose their all and commerce herself suffer 
shipwreck. And so for a score of years Britain 
pursued her guilty career through the distress of 
unoffending habitations, steeling her heart against 
the shriek of ravaged homes and desolated villages. 
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Humboldt’s sarcasm was not altogether a sneer 
when he spoke of some who, “like the chameleon, can 
change the color of their coat to suit all variations 
of circumstances, and even turn one eye heavenward 
while the other looks earthward.” Young men are 
taught at their first entrance upon business that there 
is a mercantile morality, and another code of ethics 
for private life: that it is not always a man’s duty 
to adhere to high moral principles. 

What! shall Athens outstrip Christian nations in 
moral teaching? Every public meeting in that 
garden city of the East was opened with a curse on 
every man who spoke what he did not really think. 
Egyptian priests taught the people that every soul, 
before admission to Paradise, must in the judgment- 
hall of Osiris swear, “I have never defiled my con- 
science from fear or favor to my superiors.” Two 
of Daniel O’Connell’s maxims were: “ No political 
change is worth a drop of human blood ;” and “‘ Never 
deny or trim a truth to gain or keep any man.” 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: that 
there can be no justification for a deviating rectitude 
or a faltering integrity. To consult the variations 
and fluctuations of popular sentiment in shaping 
one’s course is like a pilot’s steering by a weather- 
vane instead of by a compass, and risks the utter 
wreck of character. If there be any bulwark of so- 
ciety to which it owes its security from a perpetual 
Reign of Terror, surely it is found in those who know 
no policy but principle, no law but right. 


Lat ele 


CHAPTER II. 


THE POWER OF A PRESIDING PURPOSE. 


DESCARTES believed the pineal gland to be the 
seat of the soul—that in a spot scarce larger than a 
pin’s head resides the principle of vitality. However 
this be, the vital point of the soul is its purpose. If 
there is to be a high order of life-power there must 
be the full enlistment of the w// in a life-choice. 

No words can exaggerate the importance of a 
well-defined, nobly conceived aim. This alone 
kindles the flame of lofty aspiration and prompts 
to heroic endeavor. It makes apathy and inactiv- 
ity impossible. Life without it is nothing, with it, 
everything. Jack Downing quaintly described his 
patent churn as “one wheel and a smasher.” The 
grand wheel of a useful life is found in a great aim. 

It would seem better to be anything than nothing. 

“A living dog is better than a dead lion.” * 

This proverb is very suggestive. Dogs in the East 
are wild, rabid, and ravenous, and dreaded as a fam- 
ished wolf. To an Oriental mind the term “dog” 
was one of reproach: it indicated the mean, low, 
contemptible slave that turned back to the vomit of 


* Keeles. ix. 4. 
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his own vices. Shylock’s bitterest accusation was, 
“You called me dog’’—a Jew’s most insulting epi- 
thet—and the Mohammedan so nicknames the Chris- 
tian to express the utmost contempt. The Oriental 
estimate of the lion, however, made him king of 
beasts. ; : 

The proverb means evidently this: that life even 
in the most degraded being has a hope which is de- 
nied even to the noblest dead. A man, lower in 
the scale of being than another, may live far more 
than he and exert far more real power. Grant that 
the lion is the king of beasts—dead, he is but a foul 
carcass. Allow that a dog is the vilest of beasts— 
living, he is at least a dog; there is hope of his yet 
becoming something better. He may yet be tamed 
and trained, and become the faithful servant or cher- 
ished companion of a royal master. 

So the noblest gifts will avail little without train- 
ing in culture and power in use. Find a man by 
nature a king among men, by gianthood of mind 
fitted to rule, and let him live without an aim, idling 
time, wasting money, throwing away talents, and what 
have you left but a dead lion? Gulliver pinned to 
the ground by the pigmies in Lilliput, a helpless 
prisoner though a giant, is a vivid satire on a man 
who with the finest advantages by nature or inheri- 
tance is rendered an incubus on society by the lack 
of a true purpose and a useful life. 

On the other hand, go to the lowest grade of 
human society, and find, if possible, a slave not only 
by condition, but by character. To make the con- 
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trast stronger, let us suppose that social lie to be a 
truth which affirms that some were born to be mas- 
ters and others to be slaves, and let us take one of 
these slaves by nature, fit only for subordination and 
service. He is without native endowments beyond 
the lowest measure of complete humanity. He isin 
human eyes a dog. But let him have a noble pur- 
pose and perseverance; unshackle body and mind; 
above all, let him be redeemed from spiritual thral- 
dom, and he may work out a life so pure, so true, so 
high, so honorable, so useful, that the best of men 
might be proud to hold its scepter and wear its 
crown. Is he adog? He is a living dog; judge 
whether he be not better than a dead lion. 

Those are often called self-made men who rise 
from low life without brilliant natural gifts or social 
advantages, and by the force of purpose come to 
sit on thrones of influence. To every self-made 
man there are ten self-ruined men. Society is an 
inclined plane, up which are ever rising from the 
bottom those who have in themselves an element of 
power superior to their natural position—a force of 
character that will not be kept in bondage; down 
which are ever rolling from the top those whose 
position is superior to their character—who cannot 
maintain the high place into which nature or birth 
has lifted them. The living dogs climb up and the 
dead lions slide down, and they pass each other on 
the way. At the beck of man and God, from the 
lowest rank the worthy go up higher. Down from 
the loftiest seats, at the same commanding signal, go 
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the most exalted in natural powers and privileges, | 
with shame, to take the lowest room. For this 
reason it is simply impossible to preserve equality 
among men: they cannot be kept on a level, ex- 
cept by the despot’s resort of cutting off every head 
that is lifted above the common plane. Were all 
men made equal to-day in point of wealth by a new 


_ distribution of riches, the next generation would find 


the same heights of affluence looking down on the 
same depths of poverty. So were all men made 
equal in privileges and opportunities, some would 
make much of themselves and of their chance, while 
others would be, and choose to be, nothing. Every 
man who has passed through college has seen some 
who with splendid gifts go to the bottom of a class, 
leaving a vacant seat for others whose power lies in 
a manly purpose and whose success is the reward of 
earnest effort. The living dogs have again passed 
by the dead lions—that is all. 

Life’s power mainly depends ultimately upon its 
presiding purpose, without which there is only a tame 
existence. Every man needs something to do. Ob- 
jects of love may charm, objects of faith exalt, ob- 
jects of hope inspire, but it is objects of endeavor that 
fully wake the dormant will and rouse all the ener- 
gies to action. 

The vital importance of a presiding purpose lies 
in the connection between aim and action. No true 
work is done that is not first purposed, planned. 
The most that can be said of an aimless existence 
is what Archbishop Whately once said of a point- 
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less sermon: “ The man was successful: he aimed at 
nothing and hit it.”’ 

Only an idiot is wholly aimless; but he is virtually 
purposeless who has no one great aim ruling his life. 
Such a man is guilty of the worst kind of waste. He 
is throwing away a mind made to play in harmony 
with the mind of God. He is wasting a heart made 
to beat in unison with the heart of God. He is 
trifling with a life that might yoke itself with the life 
of God. All this is worse than waste: it is hin- 
drance. The purposeless man lies like a body of 
death across the path of progress—an incubus weigh- 
ing heavily upon society. He is a drone in the hu- 
man hive, in the way of work, and should be heaved 
out by the decree of justice, or driven out by the 
sting of common contempt. 

The power of a purpose appears in the economy 
of energy. It prevents this needless exhaustion of 
life’s resources. It builds a dam across the channel 
through which they run to waste, and makes them 
turn the wheels of living. It suffers nothing to be 
lost. The smallest rill is made to wind into the 
river of life, to swell its flood, fill its bed, augment 
its power. 

A talk is not an oration. It is a series of words 
having no connection but utterance and no purpose 
but display. Men do not talk when great motives 
move, great interests excite, and great issues im- 
pend ; when the popular nerve thrills and the popu- 
lar heart throbs with anxiety; when the trembling 
scale of personal or national destiny is poised, and 
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questions of life and death hinge and hang upon the 
hour. Then men do not talk diffusely. They be- 
come men of might, and their words shake the world. 
They produce orations, whose means is eloquence, 
whose end is persuasion. A purpose engrosses the 
mind; a result must be reached; and, like Demos- 
thenes in the crisis of Athenian history, the orator 
grows sublimely great. His speech is a two-edged 
sword, with keen blade and burning point; not a 
sentence aimless, not a word useless, not a gesture 
lost. 

So a purpose makes life one grand oration. The 
iron pen of action, held in the hand of resolve, writes 
out its sentences in living deeds. There is in it the 
eloquence of an almost divine enthusiasm that rouses 
the idle, wakes the sleeping, and quickens the dead. 

A purpose not only saves energy, but inspires ac- 
tivity. Like a lever in mechanics, like steam-pres- 
sure in an engine, it sets moving and keeps moving 
the machinery of life: it is its motive power. 

There is, as has been already hinted, more hope 
of a man with a bad purpose than of a man with 
none. The torrent from the mountain, leaping over 
rugged rocks, plunging into deep chasms, in its mad- 
ness tearing up trees by the roots and hurling huge 
boulders into the plain, at least represents force— 
even in its destructive fury there is still the sublime 
majesty of power. 

Look in contrast at the stagnant pond, without 
inlet or outlet, lying motionless, thick, and slimy 
beneath the sun, to breathe malaria and breed venom. 
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Do what you will, the pond is still a pool of poison, 
giving forth to the air miasmatic vapor more de- 
structive than the violence of the torrent. But you 
may so control that rushing flood that it shall move 
along the valley a deep, broad river, a minister of 
plenty and of peace, turning the desert into a gar- 
den, and bearing on its bosom the barges of pleasure 
and the vessels of commerce, till it loses itself in the 
serene sea. 

So there is often hope of a man with a bad pur- 
pose, while there is no hope of a man with none. 
Even in the life that works harm, like that of Saul 
the persecutor, “breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter,” there is the sublimity of energy—force, 
which, once righteously restrained and rightly di- 
rected, takes a noble channel and becomes a source 
of blessing to man. But a purposeless man must 
undergo a double transformation before he yields 
anything but idle and hurtful stagnation. In some 
way activity must be put into him and then brought 
out of him. He must be electrified into living. 
Like Pygmalion’s statue, lifeless, motionless as mar- 
ble, he needs a soul, and only God can give it. He 
is in himself a whole valley of dry bones—very dry. 
Who but the Creator can breathe upon these slain 
and make them live? 

Says Robert Dale Owen: “I committed one fatal 
error in my youth, and dearly have I bewailed it: 
I started in life without an object, even without an 
ambition. My temperament disposed me to ease, 
and to the full I indulged the disposition. I said to 
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myself, ‘I have all that I see others contending for 
—why should I struggle?’ I knew not the curse 
that lights on those who have never to struggle for 
anything. Had I created for myself a definite pur- 
suit—literary, scientific, artistic, social, political, no 
matter what, so there was something to labor for 
and to overcome—I might have been happy. I 
feel this now—too late! The power is gone. Hab- 
its have become chains. Through all the profitless 
years gone by I seek vainly for something to remem- 
ber with pride or even to dwell on with satisfaction. 
I have thrown away a life. I feel, sometimes, as if 
there were nothing remaining to me worth living for. 
I am an unhappy man.” 

A man with a lofty presiding purpose is always 
moving. Action is his normal state, work his truest 
rest. He finds nothing so hard as to do nothing. 
He does not hang like a dead-weight upon the 
wheels of enterprise, an obstacle to progress; nor, 
swayed by impulse, make only spasmodic effort, and 
forfeit the success of patient endeavor. His untir- 
ing exertion is a perpetual rebuke to idleness, a per- 
petual inspiration to faltering energies. 

The father of the Webster brothers on one occa- 
sion found his boys listlessly lounging about, and 
asked Ezekiel, “What are you doing?” “ Doing 
nothing.” ‘And what are you doing, Daniel?” 
“ Helping Zeke, sir.” It sometimes seems as though 
about one third of the community were occupied with 
idleness, and another third, in like fashion, helping 
them. An aimless laggard blocks advance, while 
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men who are alive with purpose lay hold with firm, 
strong hand upon the giant car and drag it onward 
toward the goal. In all true life all roads lead to 
one great center, as in the Roman empire all roads 
led to Rome and ended in the golden milestone at 
the Forum. 

It is not every presiding purpose, however, that 
makes one a blessing to himself and the world. 

For example, with millions of men the dominant 
desire is simply to get gain. This love of money, 
this greed of gold, is an omnipotent passion, but it 
only degrades the possessor. It drinks up his finer 
feelings, absorbs higher aims, and, as some one has 
said, “electrogalvanizes its victim, so that he is 
changed into coin and drops into his coffin with a 
chink.” Wealth is a grand possession when hon- 
estly got and nobly used. But the lust of money 
quenches aspiration, corrupts affection, sears the 
conscience, and consumes the vitality of manhood. 
No vice can be named which it does not beget, no 
deformity which it does not foster, no crime which 
it does not nurse. Strange to say, avarice brings a 
man into such abject slavery to money that for the 
sake of mere accumulation the miser will often prac- 
tise rigid self-denial; and so we sometimes see ava- 
tice holding its sister-lust, appetite, in check. The 
highest purpose of most men of greed seems to be 
to die rich and leave an immense fortune to their 
heirs. 

There was such a man who was treading on the 
verge of the grave, almost a century old. For more 
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than fourscore years he had lived to get and not to 
give, and even while his silver cord was thus loosely 
tied to life the ruling passion was stronger than ever. 
His neighbors used to say of him that if he dealt in 
timber he would sell the “beam”’ in his own eye, and 
that he had been known to clutch at a silver coin 
with such eagerness as to “make it squeal.” He 
would have filled out the portrait of the unprofitable 
servant who, in rendering up his buried pound, ad- 
mitted the money to be his lord’s, but insisted that 
the napkin was his own. His great ambition seemed 
to be, not to live luxuriously, but to die rich, A 
popular orator has said, with keen and cutting sar- 
casm, that such men might be buried in the same 
grave with the hog which the cholera kills, when his 
oily obesity makes him a rich prize for the pork- 


market; and that one inscription would serve for 


both man and hog: 


“‘Tt was my pleasure and my pride 
That folks should know how fat I died.” 


God made every man to live for others as well as 
himself; to give as well as get. He who has money 
ought to secure to himself the satisfaction of doing 
good with it while he lives. He should be the mas- 
ter, not the slave, of his wealth. Then riches will 
become a golden scepter in his hand while he lives, 
and a golden crown on his brow when he dies, and a 
golden halo about his name while his memory sur- 
vives. The miser’s aim centers in money-making 
and money-keeping. He may fill his chest with 
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pelf, but as to all the use he is in the world, he 
might as well himself have been smelted into a 
golden calf. Such greed is abject slavery. 

There is a man in Great Britain who has spent 
years, day by day, in counting his sovereigns over 
and over, simply gloating his eyes with the sight of 
his hoarded treasures. 

The love of fashion is another purpose in which 
is great power, but only to enslave and degrade. 
Think of Beau Brummel, the English fop, wasting 
his gifts, emptying his purse, throwing away his life 
upon his dress, taking hours to tie his cravat, spend- 
ing four thousand dollars annually upon his tailor’s 
bill. This silly slave of fashion wore his character 
upon his back, and yet he is to-day the model of 
too many of our young men. Those who would 
see this slavery of fashion illustrated upon a large 
scale need only go to fashionable watering-places 
amid the summer whirl of gaiety. What have those 
fashionable women done every day for three months? 
Simply fed two gross appetites—the appetite for 
dainties and the appetite for display ; and when, late 
at night, they go to rest, they wake to think, or sleep 
to dream, of nothing better than what they shall wear 
to-morrow to display the affluence of their wardrobe 
and keep up the style. Goethe said that about one 
half of the ladies of his acquaintance divided their 
time between dressing and showing themselves when 
dressed. There is purpose in such life, but its power 
only tends to bring to wreck and ruin all that is 
beautiful in womanhood, all that is noble in man. 
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The purpose which contributes to life-power must 
be pure, noble, heroic, unselfish. Every man may 
will to live nobly, but must have something noble to 
live for. Living to get gain, even though one may 
mean to atone for a life of avarice by generous leg- 


-acies, will not suffice. The man must be swayed by 


a benevolent aim wrought out in benevolent action. 

There may be selfishness even in our culture. He 
who aims only at self-improvement lives, like the 
avaricious man, for self. He is seeking personal 
gain, only the riches he strives for are not so gross 
and material: they represent a refined form of 
wealth. Yet there is this in common between the 
miser and the monk—a cell is big enough for either ; 
both forget the world and their debt to society. God 
ordains that the truest symmetry of character shall be 
attained, not by exclusive and seclusive self-culture, 
but by the wholesome exertion implied in trying to 
bless others. 

All heroism implies unselfishness. We must for- 
get ourselves in others. Even our own culture must 
not absorb our attention. No life is true without a 
large element of self-abnegation, self-sacrifice. The 
highest ideal of life-power was complete in Him “ who 
went about doing good,” and the next noblest illus- 
tration is found in him who sought not his “own 
profit, but the profit of many.” This moral heroism 
—moral martyrdom, if you please—reaches the very 
summit of personal greatness, and commands the 
broadest horizon of influence. We should not be 
too afraid of self-exhaustion. We are always con- 
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founding economy and parsimony. If we attempt 
to save we run into stinginess; if we try to pre- 
vent waste we become miserly. Both as to time 
and money, and the higher capital of our strength, 
the best economy of our resources involves two 
things: expenditure if the end secured is worth it, 
and withholding if it would be wasteful. A selfish 
man, afraid of overtaxing his powers, does not tax 
thém at all; he is a spiritual miser. A self-denying 
man willing to be worn out in good service may yet 
be economical of his strength. 

A lofty, noble purpose becomes an inspiration and 
feeds all high aspiration. Every man needs what 
every plant has—an innate law of upward growth, 
an affinity for the light, a tendency toward the sun. 
All this is found in a noble aim, and where that 
strikes deep root it will struggle toward its object 
with marvelous strength and constancy. 

On the grounds contiguous to Hamilton College, 
an old lilac overshadowed a young ash, keeping from 

it both sunshine and dew. But the ash, whose very 
life was threatened, had vitality enough to overcome 
the hindrance, and bent out of its course till it passed 
by the lilac, then resuming its straight line of direc- 
tion. Not a few grand lives have a noble crook in 
them—some noticeable’ epoch which has been dis- 
tinguished by conquest over natural or social ob- 
stacles, where a young aspiring soul, finding its 
growth arrested by some overshadowing and threat- 
ening influence, bends and passes on, changing its 
path but keeping its upward direction. 
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Life-power demands a /z/e-work in order to de- 
velop a life-choice. A purpose can accomplish noth- 
ing without action, nor action reach much result 
without system. Human happiness and usefulness 
demand of every man that he shall have his sphere 
of labor, and he must find it who would be a power 
in the world. If Solon, one of the seven sages of 
Greece, said, ‘“‘ Know thyself,” Pittacus, another of 
the seven, added, ‘‘ Know thine opportunity.” 

The value which inheres in a product often rep- 
resents simply so much work. A bar of iron may 
be made into a hundred horseshoes, a hundred and 
fifty thousand needles, and two hundred and fifty 
thousand hair-springs. How different the values 
here expressed, yet how evident that it is the work 
expended on the iron that constitutes the increased 
worth! 

Visitors at the seaside see a strange substance 
floating near the surface of the sea, looking like a 
vegetable but moving like an animal, a flabby mould 
of jelly, without bony structure, principally consist- 
ing of a mouth and stomach, apparently without a 
heart, and commonly known as jellyfish. These sim- 
ply float in and out with the ebb and flow of the tide, 
shutting and opening, expanding and contracting, 
and betraying no sign of animal life until they are 
taken up in the hand, when the numerous tentacles 
close about the palm and leave a smart or sting. 
There are human jellyfish who live without either a 
life-choice or a life-work. Perhaps they are heirs to 
wealth and are ashamed to labor. Perhaps they are 
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heirs to laziness and too inert to make effort. But, 
whatever be the case, they float along with the 
popular current, living to eat and drink—principally 
stomach, little heart or brains; apparently of no use, 
they simply exist, knowing nothing of life’s dignity 
and power, growing like a vegetable, eating like an 
animal, but lacking all that constitutes true human- 
ity—‘‘ boneless, muscleless, simple gristle, and soft 
at that" * 

Activity is not enough, unless it be prompted by 
a noble aim, systematically applied, perfected in a 
noble work. There was an old mill-wheel in the 
Shenandoah Valley that swung half-way round till 
the buckets gave out, then stopped and swung back, 
always moving, never grinding. Some lives are 
active but not effective, like a treadmill—constant 
walking, no advance. Miss Muloch says that “ with- 
out a certain business faculty no man can be truly 
great.” The highest business faculty is that of turn- 
ing all power to account. Steam and electricity have 
always been present in the world, but the race waited 
nearly six thousand years for a Watt and a Frank- 
lin to connect them with such appliances as to make 
them serve us. If some ingenious man would only 
invent some way of making all activity of use, some 
appliance for joining these treadmills to something 
serviceable, if nothing more than a churn or a circu- 
lar saw, he would deserve the thanks of the world. 

Plato, in his transmigration of souls, assigns people, 
who as men were thoroughly ignorant and without 
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thought, to the form of oysters hereafter. He does 
the oyster injustice in the assignment, for modern 
science shows us that the bivalve ranks much higher 
in the scale of creation than we have been wont to 
think—capable of much animal enjoyment, and sus- 
ceptible even of education. Yet an oyster somehow 
does express to us a tame, inert, sluggish, purpose- 
less existence. Burns once said he envied only twa 
beings in the world—a wild horse roaming freely 
over the steppes of Asia, and an oyster on a lonely 
rock in the ocean, for the horse had no wish it could — 
not gratify, the oyster knew no wish and no fear. 
An oyster-bed in the sunny sea suggests the perfec- 
tion of undisturbed self-indulgence. The countless 
creatures there congregated, though not dormant, 
are unheeding and indifferent: their whole life is 
concentrated in themselves and bounded by their 
shell; and, like the sublime sage of the East, with 
his one word, “ Om,” the oyster finds bliss in sim- 
ple existence. 

We live to a purpose only when we live with a 
purpose. Those who work only by impulse—in 
spasms—quitting certainty for hope, a sure road to 
usefulness for some chimerical vision of service- 
ableness, make nothing better than a Don Quixote— 
that saddest of failures, a man who mistakes actual 
for fanciful life, and with the capacities of a hero 
exhausts his chivalry on windmills and makes him- 
self a laughing-stock. Intentions, however good, 
will not prevent the forfeiture of true success and 
service. Thousands waste their day of opportu- 
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nity, meaning to do something, but, like Micawber, 
“ waiting for something to turn up.” In “ Wilhelm 
Meister,” Goethe says: 


“* Life’s no resting, but a moving; 
Let thy life be deed on deed.” 


It is in this way that all true life must be constructed : 
its activities must arrange themselves according toa 
principle, as the stones which are built into a noble 
edifice are not thrown together at random, but laid 
one upon another in accordance with the system and 
symmetry of anarchitectural plan. The life-purpose 
is to give shape and order to our life-work; it is the 
architect that drafts the plan; and in accordance with 
this plan must all our work go forward, until the cap- 
stone is laid amid rejoicing, and the completed struc- 
ture of life stands forth, its own reward. 

It is amazing how much may be accomplished in 
a short time by earnest and systematic application. 
Judge Story, an acknowledged authority on brain- 
work, himself equally distinguished by his industry 
and his success, never studied but three hours daily, 
but then he did study; and Bulwer Lytton, who for 
fifty years wrote and traveled perhaps as much as 
any man of his day, has left his testimony that he 
was able to devote to purely literary labors not over 
two hours a day. 

Concentrating mental effort in earnest study for a 
short time, rather than distributing it over a more 
prolonged season of application, is the secret of suc- 
cess. What is lost in quantity is gained in quality. 
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“Tt is because time is wasted so regularly and uni- 
formly, and not because it is wasted in such large 
amounts at once, that human life runs to waste 
in such large proportion. Daguesseau, the great 
French chancellor, composed a voluminous work in 
the course of his life by merely devoting to it the 
five or ten minutes during which he found he must 
uniformly wait for his dinner after being called.” * 

Activity need know no intervals of absolute idle- 
ness. It is a false idea that we need absolute rest. 
Sleep is the natural refreshment which recuperates 
exhausted energies of the body. But the mind 
never sleeps; its rest is variety of employment; and 
the truest amusement is not that which is pursued 
as an end, but asa means. He recreates truly who 
recreates his capacity for work. 

Rest and recreation are best found, not in abso- 
lute idleness, but in varied pursuits such as travel 
furnishes ; as Cicero said, “‘ Ve ot2wm quidem unquam 
otiosum.” TF 

We mean no encouragement for modern fast liv- 
ing. The driving energy which rushes life through 
to a premature close, exhausting the vital energies 
before life’s prime is reached, is simply suicide. 
Theodore Parker, while on his way to a foreign 
grave, conscious that he was bearing with him a 
prematurely broken-down constitution, said to a 
friend, “If twelve years ago I had bought a saddle- 


* Shedd’s ‘‘ Homiletics,” etc., p. 394; Smiles, ‘‘ Self-Help,” 
p- 157- 
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horse ot taken real repose in the summer-time I 
should not have come to this now.” A great many 
men do with their lives what the old Romans did 
with their roads: when they built a road they pro- 
jected it upon a mathematical line; inflexible in its 
direction, straight on it went to its termination, cut- 
ting through forests, bridging rivers, digging away 
hills, crossing valleys, filling up ravines, and almost 
cleaving down mountains in its unbending course. 
So men run their life-path straight on to the goal 
they mean to reach without any consideration for 
what has to give way before this driving energy 
that gains its end, perhaps, but leaves them prema- 
turely old, worn out, cripples or corpses, when they 
ought to be just in their prime. “‘ The body or mind 
that labors continually must labor moderately. When 
the mind is employed at all, all its powers should be 
exerted to the utmost. The fatigue should be fol- 
lowed by entire rest. Whatever mental occupation 
employed Daniel Webster, he put out all his power, 
and when his mental vision began to be obscure, 
ceased entirely, or resorted to some amusement or 
light business as relaxation.” * 

Nothing, perhaps, will strengthen us for manifold 
activities better than a cheerful disposition. A work 
in which we can find real joy is the work we can long- 
est do.without weariness. Dr. John Cumming said, 
it is not work, but worry, that kills men. Life is 
like the clothes we buy—to be worn out, but not 
torn out. We are not to be so saving of life’s forces 


* “ Life of Daniel Webster.” 
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as not to use them, nor so prodigal of them as to 
waste them; we are to make them of the largest 
service for the longest time. Was it not Alexander 
who went to the oracle at Delphi and chose a short 
but glorious life? Surely we may safely follow the 
maxim of Jonathan Edwards: “I will live with all 


_ my might while I do live.” 


No one can tell how much depends upon the 
sphere he chooses. The idea is sometimes main- 
tained that energy and perseverance will secure 
success in any sphere, as though the raw material 
of ability could be worked up into any desired form. 
But God has constituted men with temperaments and 
capacities as varied as the spheres of activity; and 
though early education may have much to do with 
it, a large part of the variety in human tastes can be 
traced to nothing less than natural diversity. Some 
men are naturally born to be mechanics, others 
to be musicians. Some are meant for professional 
life, and others never could make anything but suc- 
cessful merchants or manufacturers. The popular 
proverb that it is a pity to spoil a good shoemaker 
or tailor to make a poor lawyer or doctor, has found 
more than one illustration in history. James Watt 
took as naturally to watching the steam in the 
tea-kettle as Benjamin West did to sketching the 
baby in the cradle; and it would probably have 
taken Watt as long to make a painting as it would 
West to build a steam-engine. Because Whitefield 
could hold twenty thousand people in breathless 
silence on Boston Common it does not follow that 
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he could’ as successfully have thrown up earthworks 
to defend them against an invading enemy or led 
them into victorious battle. 

Macaulay with his marvelous pen draws a vivid 
portraiture of Charles Montagu, and compares his 
peculiar genius, not to the eagle, but the ostrich, 
whose pinion, though too weak to lift her into the 
air, enables her while she remains on earth to outrun 
hound and horse. He who possesses this kind of 
genius if he attempt to ascend the heaven of in- 
vention will by his awkward and unsuccessful efforts 
expose himself to derision; but if he will be content 
to stay in the terrestrial region of business, he will 
find that the faculties which would not enable him 
to soar into a higher sphere will enable him to dis- 
tance all his competitors in a lower.* 

The same grand principle of serviceableness which 
demands of us to select carefully our life-work re- 
quires of us to adhere to it—as a Yankee might say, 
to “stick.” That a rolling stone will gather no moss 
is not more obvious than that there can be little or 
no power in a vacillating life. That forfeits all pro- 
gress. Of course if a man feels that he has chosen 
the sphere of work in which he never can succeed, 
his only resort is to get as soon as he can into the 
sphere which was meant for him; but unless there 
be a solemn conviction of positive unsuitableness, he 
risks all success who is unstable in his choice of a 
work and sphere. The maxim of Davy Crockett is 
homely but sound: “ Be sure you’re right, and then 
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go ahead!” If life can be of little worth without 
systematic activity, so it must present a picture of 
incompleteness if it be not characterized by perse- 
vering activity. 

There stands on Calton Hill, overlooking the 
Scotch Athens, an elegant ‘classical structure in 
memory of the heroes of Waterloo. It was de- 
signed to reproduce the Greek Parthenon, but un- 
happily the ambition of its projectors proved beyond 
their resources, and the monument remains in an un- 
finished condition, so that those who behold it begin 
to mock, saying, “ These men began to build, but 
were not able to finish.”” Who shall say how many 
structures upon life’s highway, projected upon a 
magnificent scale, will remain eternal monuments of 
incompleteness and failure simply in consequence 
of a vacillating, unstable mind? 

Miss Mulock says: “I hold that, as it is wrong to 
die—to let one’s self carelessly slip out of God’s 
world, into which he has put us to do good work— 
so it is a positive sin in us, by a weak, unsteady pur- 
pose, to forfeit all our life-power, swinging from one 
employment to another just as impulse happens to 
take us.” * 

It is lawful, of course, to enlarge our sphere of 
influence as our capacities increase and opportunities 
offer. It does not follow, because a man changes 
his locality, that he abandons his work. Experience 
in one field may have qualified him for another 
which is larger, not only in its demands for service, 


* “ Life for Life,” pp. 89, 90. 
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but in ‘its possibilities of service. Ministers of the 
gospel are often uncharitably charged with avarice, 
who accept a call to a more responsible position with 
larger pay. It is sneeringly said, they feel it a call 
of Providence because it promises higher wages. 
If some are unduly controlled by such inducements, 
it is still true that many a self-denying man has ac- 
cepted a post of greater labor and larger salary 
solely from hope of being of more service to man- 
kind, principally valuing money itself not as a means 
of self-indulgence, but of usefulness. 

It is possible to make a mistake in staying where 
the circle of influence is comparatively circumscribed, 
Because it is an effort to move, or we are happy 
where we are, or we are content with small suc- 
cess, or we feel bound by old ties, we sometimes 
allow ourselves to remain where our growth and 
real greatness of character and influence are hin- 
dered and perhaps prevented. The young sapling 
may be left in the nursery grounds because it is an 
effort to remove it, or because it is pleasantly situ- 
ated, or because it is already rooted there; but it 
can never thus become the strong, stalwart tree that 
it will make if once set in a large room.* 

Sometimes, in fact, a change of base is an abso- 
lute necessity in order to a successful life. William 
Shakespeare is justly placed at the head of English 
poets, and is perhaps the most complete master of 
the English language. Without doubt a genius by 
the inborn gift of nature, no one can tell how much 
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of the practical power of his life was determined by 
his removal from Warwickshire about the year 1589, 
when, at the age of twenty-five, we find him an ac- 
tor in London. Up to the completion of this first 
quarter-century he had scarce laid the basis of his 
future fame. If we are to believe tradition, he la- 
bored first with his father as a wool-stapler and 
butcher, and afterward as schoolmaster and attor- 
ney’s clerk, But not until his life parted its con- 
nection with his native Stratford did the greatness 
of Shakespeare even dawn. 

He who aspires to the largest service will also, on 
the highest moral principles, regulate his assoczations. 
If we aspire to work out grand results we must in 
our intimate companionships find elevation, and not 
degradation; help, not hindrance. Especially im- 
portant is this where the partnership is perpetual. 
A noble soul, fitted for high and honorable service 
to mankind, suffers sometimes a paralysis of power 
by wedding in life-union some human thing, narrow- 
minded and little-hearted, superficial and artificial, 
ignorant and insipid. It is the old device of tyran- 
nical torture realized in domestic life—a dead carcass 
chained to a living body! The soul, thus dragged 
down as by a dead-weight, cries out, like Paul, “ Who 
shall deliver me from this body of death?” 

A woman once brought a man to a minister to be 
married. The man was drunk; and when she was 
asked to wait, at least until he had regained sobriety, 
she explained that he would not come when he was 
sober. Nowhere is moral sobriety of judgment more 
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necessary than in forming life-unions. On these 
transactions hinge the decisions of destiny. Charles 
Kingsley nobly counsels those who aspire to a useful 
life to bind themselves in wedlock with no one who 
is not devoted to some great chivalric, heroic en- 
terprise, resolved to be of use though life fall a 
sacrifice. 

If one life is doomed by sheer inertia to be a drag 
on society, why should another life be made useless 
by being yoked in with it? Is it not a shame anda 
crime that, in matters of such moment, caprice, pas- 
sion, avarice, ambition, and various other motives 
drawn from worldly expediency, are suffered to rule 
and called in to decide? There is no union in a life- 
companionship, social friendship, or even business 
partnership, so lovely and secure, noble and enno- 
bling, as that which is based upon the mutual rec- 
ognition of one common aim and faith higher than 
love, better than happiness. 

There is, for life, no middle choice between fertility 
and sterility, and barrenness has the double guilt of 
doing no good and doing real harm. An unfruitful 
life cumbers the ground. Itself sterile, it sterilizes 
the soil; for, while it yields nothing, it exhausts the 
nutritious properties of the ground it occupies. A 
useless man uses up what would make some other 
of service to the race. What an expense to the uni- 
verse is the mere feeding, clothing, and housing of 
a single man from the cradle to the grave, not to 
speak of other expenditures! A mathematically 
inclined genius made the calculation that the sum 
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total of even the poorest man’s cost to the world 
during seventy years, reckoned at compound inter- 
est, cannot be less than thirty thousand dollars. And 
yet millions have not been of as much use to God or 
man as the six square feet of earth beneath which 
they will be laid when they die: the dead body of 
some men will be more a blessing to mankind than 
their living presence for a hundred years, for nature 
ordains that even the dead shall be of service. The 
process of decay sends the elements which compose 
our bodies back to dust to enrich the chemical prop- 
erties of the soil and supply its exhaustion; so that 
many a man who only did harm while he was on 
earth will begin to be of service in the grave. It 
has been said of Cleopatra that she deserved the 
thanks of mankind for applying the asp to her bosom, 
because it was the only thing she ever did which was 
a blessing to the race. 

But to the truly serviceable soul there is a useful- 
ness of quite another kind, even after death. As 
the workmen were digging for the remains of Roger 
Williams, that a suitable monument might be erected 
to his memory, it was found that the central root of 
an apple-tree had penetrated the very spot occupied 
by his head, had turned round the skull, following 
the direction of the backbone to the hips, where it 
divided and followed each leg to the heel, crooking 
slightly at the knee, and at the heel turning up to- 
ward the toes. The entire remains were used up, 
even to the phosphate of lime contained in the bones, 
in helping that tree to grow strong and yield fruit. 
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In a nobler sense the founder of Rhode Island still 
lives, and many of her most flourishing and fruitful 
growths are fed from his brain and heart. 

The complete life never leaves out the element of 
piety. Man was called by Aristotle a political ani- 
mal, by Seneca a social animal, and by Burke a 
religious animal. They were all right. There is that 
in man’s constitution which demands society, the 
state, and the church. To believe in God, to live 
as in his presence, to study habitual obedience, to 
commune with him in prayer and walk with him 
in holiness—this is the nearest approach to ideal 
perfection. Infidelity, irreligion, and immorality 
have always trod the earth in company. In propor- 
tion as the landmarks of religious conviction are 
broken down, all barriers begin to disappear which 
restrain men from wrong-doing. He who throws 
away faith in God casts overboard at once his com- 
pass and chart, his rudder and anchor. He has 
nothing before him but wreck. 

Man is meant for something divine. His heart re- 
sponds to its claims. Even though he be an es- 
tranged child of God he has not yet lost sight of his 
noble birth. If he gets a breath from the higher at- 
mosphere he feels, like a fallen angel, that such was 
once the air he breathed and on which he thrived, 
The young swan is restless and uneasy till she finds 
the element she never yet has seen; then, 


** With arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling proudly, rows 
Her state with oary feet.” 
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In a higher sense every man is restless, whatever be 
his outward surroundings, until he finds both ease 
and enjoyment, rest and recreation, in the activities 
of a pure, holy, and consecrated life. 

A good life has, moreover, the hope of reproduc- 
tion in others. Like the springs beneath the Temple 
at Jerusalem, that flowed by subterranean channels to 
Bethesda’s basin, then through another unseen pas- 
sage till they sprang up in soft-flowing Siloam, and 
then, once more through hidden aqueducts, reached 
the gardens of Solomon, so a true life flows down 
the years—springing up from time to time in some 
new heart whose calmness mirrors heaven or whose 
springs refresh the fainting—never lost till time ends. 
For to a true life there is no death. The Christian 
tombs in the Roman catacombs are six million in 
number, yet not once does the word “ death” occur, 
and all the symbols used signify life, such as the pea- 
cock, which puts on new feathers in the spring, and 
so every year renews his beauty. 

All these considerations reach beyond duty to 
delight. It is a privilege to live with power; it is 
tightly understood the severest of privations to know 
not the blessedness of being of service. Who of us 
cannot heartily say Amen to the form of grace which 
Jamie Deans, the weaver of Ayrshire, used, and which 
Burns, in his letter to Clarinda, quotes: “Lord, grant 
that we may lead a gude life; for a gude life makes 
a gude end—at least, it helps weel!”’ 

Let every man then try to realize and recognize 
what he was born to be: a nobleman in the highest 
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sense—a man made in the image of God, made to 
be good and to do good. Manhood is a gift of so 
priceless a dignity that Christ hesitated not to wed 
it with divinity. To all men is committed the splen- 
did endowment of an independent reason, conscience, 
intelligence, and will; to some, rank and riches. Nor 
is it too late, if aught of life be left, to begin to be 
of use, if there be but the honest resolve that the 
power exerted shall be equal to capacity and ability. 

The motion to which such a life leads is progres- 
sive. The noble purpose, ever on the ascent, beckons 
onward and upward the soul that follows. Action 
not only continues, but increases. Life grows nobler 
and truer to its close. 

And so a true purpose reaches its last result, and 
becomes the earnest of success, as well as the secret 
of service. A purposeful life is not only economical 
and active, but successful; and the nobler the aim, 
the grander the success. And what is life’s grand- 
est success? Not fame nor honor nor any out- 
ward achievement, however brilliant ; but usefulness. 
This is that highest summit, the possibility of whose 
attainment clothes life with such dignity and almost 
divinity of grandeur. 

A purpose, worthy of the man, stands the general- 
in-chief upon life’s battle-field, clad in full armor,ready 
to wage war for humanity, truth, and God, It sounds 
the blast upon its silver trumpet, and its battle-cry is: 


“* Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal.” 
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It marshals into solemn array all the forces of the 
soul, drawn up in living lines. Not an atom of 
power is lost: every energy of body and mind is 
brought into the ranks, and each in its best place. 
Then it leads them into action, the actual engage- 
ment—inspiring with courage, devotion, heroism. 
Then it assures us of triumph; it promises success. 
Nay, it is itself a part of success. As we fight we 
win. Following the leadership of a noble, God-given 
aim, the warrior and worker, serving his day and 
blessing his fellow-men, feels that his very useful- 
ness is success. The power of a purpose! How it 
electrifies the soul! How it transfigures existence 
into life! How it gathers up life’s rays into one 
burning focal point, keeps them ever shining, and 
makes them beams of blessing to other souls! 

This is the crown which, held out at the end of 
the race, casts backward such golden light over all 
the course. The life inspired by such a purpose and 
rewarded by such a success is one of the noblest 
illustrations of the moral sublime. It is not like 
those cold, bleak, barren crags that shoot up their 
dreary peaks into the realms of perpetual winter, 
robed in eternal snow—the white shroud of death 
—while all below is smiling with summer’s greenest 
life; but rather like the broad and beautiful hills of 
the East, whose cultivated soil is covered with wav- 
ing harvests, which during a perennial summer lift up 
fertile acres to receive the blessing of a tropical sun. 

Such a life is worth living ; such a success is worth 
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achieving. Beside such a life, manned by sucha 
purpose and crowned with such usefulness, all other 
life is a mockery, all other action a farce, all other 
success a bauble. 

“God is perfectly powerful because he is perfectly 
and infinitely of use; and perfectly good because he 
delights utterly and always in being of use. We 
can become like God only in proportion as we be- 
come of use. All life, all devotion, all piety are 
only worth anything, only divine and godlike and 


God-beloved, as they are means to that one end— 


to be of use.” 


‘Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 
So making life, death, and that vast forever 

One grand, sweet song!” * 


So guided and governed, life has a promise of not 
being cut off in incompleteness. However brief, it 
will be long, for it answers life’s great end. More than 
this, he who by a sublime self-dedication devotes 
himself to the work of doing good is a co-worker 
with God, and may say, with Wesley, “I am im- 
mortal till my work is done.” 

He who would live a true life, and wield the golden 
scepter of a true life- power, then, must bring body, 
mind, and soul to the work of making himself ser- 
viceable to the race and honorable to his Maker. 
Let him find out his powers and train them; find 
out his true purpose and direct them; find out his 


* Kingsley, ‘‘ Two Years Ago,” pp. 375, 381. 
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life-work and use them. Humble may be his sphere, 

obscure his name, his deeds unsung; the world may 

neither call him great, nor even good, put no wreath” 
upon his brow, drop no garland on his grave; but 

He, whose great roll of honor bears no unworthy 

names and leaves no true life unrecorded, will rec- 

ognize and reward such a life. For such a career 

a crown is preparing, wrought by no human hand, 

but set round with gems that shine with luster fade- 

less as the stars. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
THE USE AND ABUSE OF BOOKS. 


BENEATH the city of Rome there is a vast nec- 
ropolis—a city of death. Its streets are galleries, 
its houses tombs, its citizens skeletons. There, upon 
beds of earth, lie the bones and dust of millions of 
martyrs, remains which long ago were the abodes of 
the living soul. 

To these countless sepulchers the faith of early 
Christians gave the name of catacombs—dwelling- 
places. But the dead dwell not there. From those 
eyeless sockets flash no immortal fires. Through 
those skeletons life no longer pulses. All that is 
left is but as the house in Florence where Michel 
Angelo once dwelt. There is nothing of the dead 
here but their abandoned dust. 

He who seeks the true catacombs of the dead may 
find them in /zbrarzes ; these are their earthly dwell- 
ing-places, and in such’a presence we may well feel 
a sense of awe. From these alcoves of books they 
look down upon us. Here are their thoughts and 
feelings embalmed; the words which incarnate their 
immortal conceptions; the forms which embody all 


that on earth survives. Their presence in the world 
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is thus rendered perpetual, their influence undying; 
and here with a democratic equality all readers may 
enter into their acquaintance and fellowship. 

The influence, exerted by both dead and living 
authors and thinkers through the medium of books, is 
incalculable. Our libraries are thus also the schools 
of mankind; while they index past ages, they in- 
struct present and future generations. We recog- 
nize them not only as conservators, but educators. 
But books, like other blessings, may be abused as 
well as used, and we must study how to make them 
of true service. 

The library of any man is often an zudex of his 
character, for it shows his literary friends of all ages, 
and reveals. his intellectual and moral sympathies. 

A library may be all this, provided it is the result 
of intelligent selection by the owner. One of the 
publishers in the great American metropolis re- 
marked to a friend that half of the libraries, fur- 
nished by him to fashionable and wealthy families 
in the city, are simply the filling of orders for a given 
number of standard books—orders not always gram- 
matically expressed, and sometimes marked by ab- 
surd blunders which betray ignorance and vulgarity. 

Mrs. Jinks falls heir to a fortune through sundry 
speculations in “oil.” Now that the domestic run- 
ning-gear is well lubricated, Mrs. Jinks settles down 
to the enjoyment of her unctuous felicity in her 
“ brown-stone’’ on the avenue. Among other mod- 
ern improvements she must have a library. It will 
be so fine for every caller to exclaim, “ How many 
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books the Jinkses have! What a great reader Mrs. 
Jinks must be!’”? So an order for one thousand 
volumes is posted to some well-known publisher. 
She “‘ leaves the selection to him, as she is not per- 
tickler; she would like a lot with leather backs; 
there ought to be some books in French and other 
vernackler languages, and her daughter Ophelia 
would like a good many works of fictition—she is 
such a reader!—and among them the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ for she has to write a composition on 
‘Chivalry,’ and wants to know about the xzghts.” 

And soa collection of standard authors, supposed 
to display Mrs. Jinks’s good taste, looks out from 
behind glass doors. The owner, however, cannot 
even read the titles intelligibly, and will now and 
then betray herself, like the woman who mistook the 
works of Socinus—‘‘ Opera Socini’’—for a music 
book. 

Such collectors of libraries might adopt the expe- 
dient of Mr. Potiphar, and have the bindings minus 
the books, taking care that the key should always 
be missing when any visitor wants a nearer view, or 
asks the loan of some standard work. 

But, when a library is the selection of an intelli- 
gent lover of books, it is, to an acute observer, a 
revelation of intellectual, and even of moral, traits. 
With more or less accuracy it indexes mental habits, 
standards of style, ideals of character, models of 
thought. 

Books also mould character. The reader com- 
munes with the author immediately and directly, 
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and more closely than in the common contact of life ; 
for in a book there is often little hiding of reserve: 
all is open, the author’s self and sentiments being un- 
veiled to any who choose to come into the intimate 
contact. Moreover, as already hinted, a book knows 
no distinction of persons. Any reader comes upon 
a perfect equality with any other into the intimacies 
of the author’s life. Society may create or allow 
the lines of caste, but literature is democratic, re- 
quiring no qualification or condition but the power 
to read.* 

It is therefore a safe guide to ask, before reading 
a book, What is the character of the author, men- 
tally, morally, religiously? Is the man or woman 
one whose personal influence is to be dreaded, who 
would not be admitted to a personal friendship, 
whose conversation would be shunned as a con- 
tamination? Such considerations may guide the 
reader, for a book more or less embodies the writer’s 
character, and so extends his influence. The power 
exerted by the person is exerted by the author, ex- 
cept so far as actual personal presence goes. 

Books are immortal. The material decays, but 
the reproducing power of the press imparts per- 
petuity to their existence, so that, while the author 
dies, he lives for good or evil in the productions of 
his pen, and still influences mankind. 

Grave responsibilities grow out of this fact, that 
in reading a book one holds converse with a person 
through a comparatively perfect medium, for the 


* Compare Ruskin’s ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies.” 
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reader subjects himself to an assimilating power. 
All associations mould character, whatever be the 
medium of their impressions ; and, because books are 
the means of our assimilation to authors, the same 
law applies to our choice of books as to our selec- 
tion of friends. 

Above all things, Cicero’s passion was a library. 
To add this to a house was, as he characteristically 
expressed it, to give the house asoul.* The Egyp- 
tians called books the soul’s medicine. 

Libraries are not always a blessing; they are 
sometimes a curse. The Alexandrian Library is 
said to have contained seven hundred thousand 
volumes; it was called by Livy, Elegantie regum 
cureque egregium opus, and embraced the whole 
Greek and Latin literature. It is reported that when 
burned it supplied fuel for six months to the four 
thousand baths of Alexandria. 

Scholars have been wont to speak of this loss as 
an unmitigated disaster, and to heap execration upon 
the name of the Calif Omar, who is said, on poor au- 
thority, to have burned it. But, in the ruins which 
modern enterprise has disinterred at the foot of 
Vesuvius, we have proof that ancient society was so 
corrupt that, as Dr. Wayland said, a necessity, sim- 
ilar to that which occasioned the flood or the fires 
of Sodom, caused God to overwhelm the works of 
ancient civilization with a deluge of barbarism, and 
to consign the most splendid monuments of ancient 
literature to almost universal oblivion. 


* Forsyth, ‘‘ Life of Cicero,” vol. i., p. 86. 
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In contrast, how miraculous the preservation of 
the Bible, that library in itself! While kingdoms 
have been dismembered, thrones have crumbled, and 
nations dropped out of history, the Word of God, 
firmer than the eternal hills, has survived them all, 
a witness to the race that the highest guaranty for 
literary perpetuity is moral purity. 

We do not appreciate how much the printing- 
press has done to bring books within the reach of 
all and multiply the helps to literary culture. In 
the meridian hour of the fifteenth century the most 
copious library of which the learned Saez could find 
any account, was that owned by the Counts of Bena- 
vente, numbering not more than one hundred and 
twenty volumes, and many of these duplicates. The 
cathedral churches of Spain derived a large revenue 
from renting books by auction to the highest bidder. 
A copyist was engaged twenty-one months in tran- 
scribing the manuscript copy of Gratian’s “ Canons.” 
At this rate four thousand copies by one hand would 
require seven thousand years fortranscription. The 
modern press will issue a thousand copies per month 
at an expense which then would not have purchased 
twenty-five. 

The comparative abundance and cheapness of 
modern books, while it enlarges our privileges, in- 
creases our responsibility. The printing-press stamps 
upon every page the suggestive words of Isaiah: ooh 
am the Lord thy God which teacheth thee to profit.” 
Every reader is a guardian of the power and purity 
of the press, for he helps to create the demand which 
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the press is to supply. Books that are not read and 
bought will not be printed. The purchaser is there- 
fore indirectly and in effect the publisher. 

It may not be amiss to offer a few suggestions on 
the forming of a private library. 

To persons of small means, especially, it is need- 


ful to make a little money go as far as possible. It 


seems unwise for such parties, for example, to buy 
full sets of such books as the Waverley Novels; for, 
though deservedly standard works of their kind, few 
readers are the richer for possessing the entire collec- 
tion. Some of the best will answer every ordinary 
end, and leave so much money to be profitably in- 
vested elsewhere. Beside this, any fool can order 
a complete edition; it takes a man of sense to make 
a choice of those he deems the best worth possessing. 

A great mistake is often made in confining a col- 
lection to a certain class. It is a weak mind that 
runs mad after poetry or history or fiction, so that, 
to the general exclusion of other valuable sorts of 
books, one or more of these usurp the shelves. For 
specific ends men must gather together all available 
books which treat on special themes; but for ordi- 
nary readers such a policy is unwise, and hinders 
the highest development of the mind, which cannot 
grow strong on one kind of aliment. 

For instance, because books cost so much and 
salaries count so little, ministers of the gospel used 
sometimes to buy and read almost exclusively works 
of a theological character, filling their shelves with 
commentaries, ecclesiastical histories, religious dis- 
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cussions, and theological discourses, but knowing 
little of literature outside of this special class. Any 
reader of books may easily run his mind in a rut, 
out of which it will be more and more difficult to 
get; and if, under any sudden impulse or increased 
momentum, the wheels leap from the ruts, it is only 
uncomfortable jolting till they resume the old track. 
He whose reading is mostly fenced in by the paling 
of a profession or business calling knows little else. 
His mental character becomes hopelessly one-sided. 
When a minister contents himself with studying the 
theological writers of past years and ages, he be- 
comes familiar with their works, and unconsciously or 
intentionally imbibes their habits of thought and imi- 
tates their styles of expression. Forgetting the great 
law of adaptation, which requires that truth should 
take new forms according to new wants in society and 
new developments in history, he virtually endeavors 
to revive methods which were vital and effective only 
when men who originated them used them, and used 
them for their own times. Such ministers are behind 
the age. They live in the past, and would be more use- 
ful if they could only be translated backward through 
history to some remoter era. They have an odor of 
antiquity, not to say of decay. Their preaching is 
full of learning, but empty of life. It is impossible 
to resuscitate a mummy : the form is there, the spirit 


is gone. A quaint but expressive popular phrase 


describes such preaching: dead orthodoxy—a tame, 
stale, lifeless statement of the grand truths of the 
Word of God. 
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We would not discourage familiarity with ancient 
writers. One of the grandest results reached through 
such acquaintance with the works of men long dead, 
is the knowledge acquired of the earnestness with 
which they studied and supplied the demands of their 
own day. Moreover, in order to the highest success 
of any man or woman who would wield the scepter 
of a wide and powerful influence, it is necessary in 
these days to be comparatively omniscient, render- 
ing ourselves somewhat familiar with the standard 
works in the various departments of literature, neg- 
lecting no field of scientific investigation or artistic 
culture. While it is right and proper to have a 
specialty in purpose and pursuit—some definite, dis- 
tinct, engrossing aim and end—it is foolish and mis- 
taken to neglect to add to our information whatever 
is practically within our grasp. Without attempting 
to be thorough in everything, we need be superficial 
in nothing, striving to know all we can, and what 
we know to know well; as Brougham said, to know 
something of everything and everything of some- 
thing. 

The grand principle which underlies all study is 
the proportionate development of the mental pow- 
ers. A true education frames its course of study as 
also a scheme of culture. It provides for the dis- 
cipline and training of every faculty, giving strength 
to the reason, chasteness to the imagination, delicacy 
to the taste. Just as the ancient gymnastic system 
developed every muscle into athletic vigor, so does 
study, well adjusted, toughen mental sinew. Read- 
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ing, rightly regarded, is a form of study, and there- 
fore subject to the same general laws. Every class 
of literature has its specific office, and, judiciously 
used, will reach a special and separate result. Francis 
Bacon wisely wrote: ‘“ Histories make men wise; 
poets, witty; the mathematics, subtle; natural phi- 
losophy, deep; moral, grave ; logic and rhetoric, able 
to contend. Adbeunt studia in mores. Nay, there is 
no stond or impediment in the wit but may be 
wrought out by fit studies; like as diseases of the 
body may have appropriate exercises, so every de- 
fect of the mind may have a special receipt.”* That 
Lord Bacon used “ studies” in a general sense ap- 
pears from the passage itself. The principle which 
should control in reading is not simply caprice or 
gratification, but the symmetrical formation or de- 
velopment of character. An appetite of the mind 
as well as of the body may be indulged to excess, 
so that intellectual damage results. The books to- 
ward which one feels least drawn may perhaps be 
the truest pabulum, having most nutriment for the 
mind; and hence the need of a judicious course of 
reading. 

As to the general principles which should govern 
a course of reading, in addition to wide information 
and symmetrical culture, degrees of mental develop- 
ment must also be consulted. Mothers do not give 
strong meat to babes, who cannot digest and assimi- 
late it. So the mind through some books matures 
and prepares itself for others, ascending from grade 


* Francis Bacon’s Works, vol. i., p. 55» 
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to grade in its acquisitions. The chance of accident 
must not be left to settle what works are read, and 
in what order ; otherwise a reader will sometimes find 
himself virtually attempting to master what is unin- 
telligible and unprofitable. 

A safe general rule in reading is to read by subjects 
rather than by awthors. If there be a focal point of 
interest into which all rays converge, the power and 
permanence of the influence of the books read will 
be greatly augmented. 

For instance, the Crusades are taken as a theme 
for study. In Gibbon, Mills, Procter, and such au- 
thors, may be found the historic basis; Walter Scott 
will furnish the romantic presentation; Tasso, the 
finishing touches of poetic fancy. While the his- 
tories will help us to understand the romance and 
the poem, the others will in turn group events of 
history into a more attractive and impressive ar- 
rangement. 

Another useful rule is to read pen in hand. If 
the memory be not uncommonly vigorous the reader 
will require to note what he may wish and need for 
further service. The best thinkers have found it a 
habit of untold value to indicate by marks, for in- 
stance, on the margin of the page, any passage of 
special interest, noting on the blank leaf at the end 
of the book the subject and page. Upon laying aside 
the book these notes may be briefly transferred to 
some general index, in which the entries consist of 
three items: first the sadyec¢, then the volume, and 
lastly the gage of the volume. In this manner one 
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index may cover the reading of a lifetime, and enable 
one to refer to any paragraph by any author upon 
any given theme. 

Writing in yet fuller form should succeed reading, 
so that the results reached by such examination may 
be put into permanent shape in a digest, analysis, or 
essay. If no other end be secured, the impression 
made upon the mind will be greatly deepened and 
clearly defined. 

There is a natural and normal order to be observed 
in a course of reading. The foundation of all know- 
ledge is a basis of fact; hence reading properly be- 
gins with Azstory. Upon this as a basis one may 
safely build all further literary attainments ; and his- 
tory includes diography. The simpler poecry of the 
language comes next in order. Enough of the 
purest type can be found to meet the demands of the 
completest culture; and its influence upon the ima- 
gination, taste, and sensibilities is refining and elevat- 
ing. It rears Corinthian columns above this granite 
base of historic knowledge. 

The triumphs of oratory should somewhere be 
embraced in every course of reading. Information 
acquired through the study of history will have fitted 
the reader to understand the orator and his times, 
while the imagination cultivated in the reading of 
the poets will have prepared him to appreciate the 
appeals of eloquence. The study of oratory carries 
on and carries up the fabric of culture, as though 
adding capital to column. 

The study of the drama might well follow. In 
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every scheme of literary pursuits this will have a place, 
for it often reproduces history, represents life, and 
may teach pure morality. It frequently involves 
history, poetry, and oratory ; but, demanding for its 
‘study more mental acumen than either, it properly 
succeeds them. 

And so the reader prepares himself for scéentific 
and philosophic writings, which most of all tax the 
mind, and therefore require most mental maturity, 
yet raise pinnacles which rise into lofty altitudes, to 
complete and crown the fabric of mental culture. 

If any of these departments of literature deserves 
the prominence, it is probably history. The founda- 
tion ought to be broad and deep on which depend 
the solidity and stability of the structure. This study 
enlarges information, acquaints us with humanity in 
all its phases, warns us against vice in its private and 
public forms, encourages social and civil virtues, and 
gives voice to the witness of events to the provi- 
dential government of God. Well may the world 
give its very best minds to trace the footsteps of the 
Almighty down the long aisles of the centuries. 
What nobler work could challenge the clearest in- 
tellect and the purest heart than such as has inspired 
the golden pen of the great historians? Surely no 
one who aspires toward a high culture could ask 
a more delightful and elevating employment than 
with such aid to explore those winding paths of 
time, through all of which are seen the solemn traces 
of the march of God. Dr. Lyman Beecher said: 
“Tf I were to go over life again, I would study his- 
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tory more extensively and thoroughly, chiefly as it 
furnishes a public speaker with illustrations and mat- 
ter-of-fact argument, which is the most knocking- 
down argument in the world.” * 

No particular place has been assigned to fiction, 
for it belongs everywhere through the course, ac- 
cording to its peculiar character. Most /zstoric novels 
might be profitably read in connection with historic 
studies or supplementary to them. But he who at- 
tempts to read such a book as Kingsley’s “ Hypatia,” 
or Goethe’s “ Wilhelm Meister,” until the mind is 
matured for philosophic studies, will find himself in 
too deep water. 

There are some snares which beset paths of liter- 
ary culture, of which the wise reader will beware. 

It is not well to try to read everything. People 
sometimes talk as though universal information were 
the grand law and principle of reading. Mrs. Dut- 
ton, in Scott’s “‘ Heart of Midlothian,” says: “It’s 
beautiful to have learned to read and write, forone can 
always say such fine words whatever befalls them.” 
The writer knew a young man in college who was 
a slave to this passion which Mrs. Dutton betrays. 
He had an insatiate ambition to appear well in- 
formed, without the better purpose to be thorough 
in every acquisition. Rooming near the great col- 
lege library, he spent day after day noting down the 
titles of books, with the names of authors and the 
list of subjects. Then he would amuse himself, 
astounding the freshmen by referring them for in~ 


* Lyman Beecher’s Life, vol. i., p. 412. 
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formation on any given subject to certain antiquated 
volumes and unheard-of authors. At last a wag 
asked him for a critical estimate of certain imaginary 
authors and works, and with a sober face listening as 
he gave his opinion, then dryly informed him that said 
authorsand works were the creatures of his own inven- 
tion used to expose the impostor’s hollow pretenses. 

To aim at familiarity with literature in all depart- 
ments is laudable, but it is in order to know, rather 
than seem to know. Three great risks are run in 
literary culture: we may read too little of general 
literature for a true development, or we may read 
too much for thorough acquisition, or we may read 
without an intelligent purpose, all of which forfeit 
the true design and end of culture. 

Disraeli, in his ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ has a 
chapter upon “ The Man of One Book,” showing, in 
a number of cases, what a mighty influence a single 
author—perhaps a solitary work—may have exer- 
cised upon not only a reader’s style of writing, but 
his style of character, moulding, almost making, the 
man. “Sir William Jones invariably read every 
year the works of Cicero. Demosthenes, in order 
to obtain familiar and perfect mastery of his style, 
recopied eight times the history of Thucydides. 
Scipio Africanus was made a hero by the writings 
of Xenophon. Clarendon, when writing his history, 
was in a constant study of Livy and Tacitus, to ac- 
quire the full and flowing style of the one and the 
portrait-painting of the other. Voltaire usually had 
on his table the ‘ Athalie’ of Racine and the ‘ Petit- 
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Caréme’ of Massillon, Racine’s tragedies being the 
finest model of French verse, and Massillon’s sermons, 
of French prose. ‘Were I obliged to sell my library,’ 
said Diderot, ‘I would keep back Moses, Homer, 
and Richardson’—and without doubt Richardson 
was his grand favorite. Fénelon was constantly em- 
ployed on Homer, Montesquieu on Tacitus; Bour- 
daloue perused every year St. Paul, St. Chrysostom, 
and Cicero, and these were the sources of his mas- 
culine and massive and solid eloquence. Virgil was 
always in Leibnitz’s hand when at leisure, and even 
in old age he could repeat whole books by heart; 
Barclay’s ‘ Argénis ’—his model for prose—had fallen 
from his hands when he was found dead in his chair. 
Malherbe called Horace his breviary. Plutarch, 
Montaigne, and Locke were the three authors with 
whom Rousséau ceaselessly communed. Barrow 
was the favorite of the Earl of Chatham, as well he 
might be; and Machiavel, of Charles the Fifth and 
Buonaparte.”’ * 

Daniel Webster preferred to master a few excel- 
lent books rather than read indiscriminately. Shake- 
speare, Bacon, Milton, Johnson, Burke, and the Bible 
were his favorites for miscellaneous reading. 

A fine example may be cited of the benefit se- 
cured by reading one book thoroughly. When 
Carlyle was inaugurated rector of the University of 
Edinburgh he gave a curious fact: A complicated 
case was pending in one of the native courts of India, 
whose knot of perplexities even the judge, a learned 
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and able English jurist, could not untie. The wit- 
nesses were either so stupid, contradictory, or con- 
fused, that neither judge, lawyers, nor jury could find 
out the facts. A native witness showed, however, 
so much intelligence and insight, acuteness and 
acumen, that the judge gave up to him the cross- 
examination of the witnesses. He sifted the evi- 
dence so keenly, and in so masterly a manner, as 
eventually to straighten out the crooked things and 
bring order out of chaos. To make the matter more 
surprising, the man was in a humble position and 
without liberal education. Inquiry brought to light 
the fact that a stray copy of Aristotle’s “‘ Organon,” 
translated centuries ago into the language of that 
country, had got into his hands. It was the sum 
and substance of his whole library—his only book. 
He had, however, studied it with unwearied diligence 
and perfectly mastered it, working it over and study- 
ing its methods till he made it his own; and hence 
came his vigor and keenness of mind—a splendid 
illustration of a thorough mastery of one book. This 
reminds one of that interesting experiment by which 
a man proved that ten acres are enough, thoroughly 
cultivated, to make a farmer rich. 

Readers should have too high an esteem of them- 
selves to degrade the noble powers of the mind by 
devouring intellectual trash. We should all be too 
proud to abuse our own intellects. It should be a 
rule to read nothing but the best books. As far as 
is requisite to keep abreast of the age and be de- 
cently informed, one may skim lightly over the great 
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bulk of modern literature; but for earnest, studious 
reading, books should be chosen from the foremost 
rank, and read so thoroughly that it should seldom 
be needful to read them again. 

This plan will find opponents, no doubt; yet even 
Frederick W. Robertson said that he read but few 
books, and that a few first-class books well read and 
digested are more profitable than a vast number 
hastily and carelessly perused. Let a young man 
make trial of a six months’ study in which he con- 
fines his attention to a dozen books like these: for 
history, Grote’s ‘‘ Greece”; for poetry, Mrs. Brown- 
ing; for biography, Grimm’s “ Life of Michel An- 
gelo”’; for philosophy, Janet’s ‘‘ Final Causes”’; for 
science, Dawson’s “ Salient Points in the Science of 
the Earth’’; for the drama, Shakespeare’s Merchant 
of Venice, for religious reading, Bernard’s Bampton 
Lectures on ‘ Development of Doctrine in the New 
Testament”’; for fiction, Walter Scott’s “ Ivanhoe” ; 
for travel, Cesnola’s ‘‘ Cyprus”’; for general informa- 
tion, Mackenzie’s “‘ Nineteenth Century,” or Vaugh- 
an’s “ Hours with the Mystics.” 

The student of the Bible will find it a grand help 
to even literary furnishing and style. The writer of 
these pages knew a plain, uneducated man who 
nevertheless wrote such strong, thoughtful letters 
that one could not but feel that he must have some 
high source of mental inspiration. It was found on 
more extended acquaintance that he was a diligent 
reader of a few first-class authors, but above all of 


the Book of God. 
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That is a serious snare which for the sake of mere 
intelligence entraps one into reading vile books. It 
will be no glory to have read, and so no shame not 
to have read, some books. Even good people some- 
times apologize for such reading on the ground that 
some beautiful and fragrant flowers, like the water- 
lily, can be plucked only by wading through the 
mire. Sothere are charms about even a viper; but 
who cares to risk the fangs? Flowers grow else- 
where besides in malarious marshes, and there are 
charms enough without the venom. 

A reader should bear in mind the permanent utility 
of education. The immortality of the mind makes 
reading a part of the training of intellect for the 
great future. This mental mechanism, so complete 
in all its parts and perfect in all its adjustments, is 
not shivered at a blow by death. Our acquisitions 
are not left behind in our exodus from time, but 
borne with us to the hereafter. God, who fashioned 
intellect, meant that we should prepare our minds 
for immortal employments. One should therefore 
read, as Zeuxis painted, for eternity. 

We may use or may abuse books. If they are 
made a means of educating, expanding, ennobling 
character, these very results become a reward. If 
literary associations be of so low a character intel- 
lectually and morally that their influence is to cramp 
and cripple the mind and corrupt or poison the heart, 
the retribution comes by a natural process. The 
way of those who transgress either intellectual or 
moral laws is hard. 
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We may venture safely upon a position more ad- 
vanced even than this. The culture of the heart, 
with all its mysterious wealth of sympathies and 
affections, is so much more important than that of 
mere intellect, and a high moral nature is so insep- 
arable from a true mental culture, that it is question- 
able whether, from any motives of information, one 
is justified in incurring injury or risking damage to 
the emotional, affectional, and ethical life. 

These principles, obvious as they are, are not only 
neglected, but sometimes intelligently violated, in 
reading. Books exercise an influence that is posi- 
tive, not merely negative, and must be regarded as 
very beneficial or very detrimental. This avenue to 
man’s inner self is so broad and deep that it must 
convey a great flood of harm or of good. 

To one particular class of vicious literature it may 
be well to call emphatic attention. We refer toxovels. 

The name, though not happily chosen, stands for 
fictitious narratives of a sensational order, whose one 
potent charm is that they converge about a lot. 
No sweeping protest against works of fiction, as such, 
is intended ; for some inspiring and uplifting efforts of 
the best authors take this form. But there is a great 
gulf fixed—and it is impassable—between such tales 
as Fouqué’s “ Undine,” Scott’s “ Ivanhoe,” Ware’s 
“ Zenobia,”’ Kingsley’s “ Hypatia,” ‘‘The Schén- 
berg-Cotta Family,” and the trash that crowds the 
modern book-shelves under the name of novels. 

Some great risks are run by the habitual novel- 
reader, 
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There is, for instance, the risk of superficial read- 
ing and careless mental habits. Novels are, as a 
class, so light and worthless, and some of them have 
so little real substance and weight, that, like other 
chaff, we might expect them to be carried away by the 
wind, How much latent irony lies in the very term 
“Tight literature”! The literary market is stuffed 
with shallow stories, fictitious tales, written without 
labor or pains, knowledge or wisdom, and which are 
seldom redeemed even by any moral lessons. Their 
main charm is the plot, or dramatic arrangement of 
events. The habitual novel-reader votes any work 
of fiction stupid which does not keep excitement at 
a high-pressure mark from beginning to end, at last 
relieving the excited feelings by a happy dénoue- 
ment, To suit such readers the novelist must so 
complicate his incidents as to tie up the reader ina 
knot of perplexities, to be disentangled at the very 
last moment by some strange and unexpected means. 
To glance at the last pages, or have any other reader 
tell how it all ends, dissipates the charm. How 
many readers lay down that fine romance of Fouqué 
with disappointment, because it ends with Undine’s 
perpetual weeping; or the chivalric tale of the Cru- 
sades, because Scott does not make Rebecca, instead 
of Rowena, wed Ivanhoe—as though it were wise 
to disregard all the witness of history to the Jewish 
character, and tie the nuptial knot between a Jewess 
and a Crusader, to gratify a reader’s sentimentalism! 
Such persons also close “ Kenilworth”’ with dislike 
or disgust, because again historic truth is preferred to 
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a romantic lie, and poor Amy Robsart is not saved 
from her tragical end. 

Such attachment to a plot becomes a sort of 
slavery—degrading, like all other thraldom. It 
holds a reader at the mercy of any author who can 
work up an exciting array or arrangement of events, 
and tangle up his characters in a skein of circum- 
stances and intrigues. Just as Blue-beard is about 
to let fall the fatal blow, his wife’s brothers must 
rush in and rescue her from death. If some one can 
die and come to life again, so much the better, even 
though it be not entirely natural. 

It is a mental phenomenon, never yet quite sat- 
isfactorily explained, that a story, known from the 
outset to be a pure invention, can with so many read- 
ers have all the interest of real events. Parisians 
tell an amusing story of the Empress Eugénie, who 
was very fond of novel-reading, and especially of 
tales of daring adventure. One evening she was 
much absorbed with Edmond About’s “ Tvente et 
Quarante,’ hurrying through to find out what be- 
came of Captain Bitterlin. Suddenly the emperor 
summoned her to prepare to leave next morning for 
Biarritz. She was not a little reluctant to leave the 
record of her heroic captain’s adventures without 
reaching the dénouement, and did not conceal her 
regret and impatience. After she left the palace at 
St. Cloud, the emperor took up the novel, glanced 
over to the last pages, and read of the captain’s de- 
cease. Thinking to relieve the anxiety of his royal 
spouse, he despatched with all haste a special mes- 
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sage by telegraph. Opening it with some excite- 
ment, she read simply these words: “ Le Capitaine 
Bitterlin est mort.” Scott, in “ Guy Mannering,” 
represents Mrs. Mannering—who sought in fictitious 
tales the excitement which real life failed to furnish— 
as reading romances until she became so enamoured 
of the complicated intrigues they contained as to 
assume the management of a little family novel of 
her own, and constitute her own daughter, a girl of 
sixteen, the principal heroine. 

Edward Everett Hale, moved by profound sym- 
pathy for the slaves of fiction, announces a new in- 
vention which he proposes to patent, whereby a story 
shall have two endings, and the reader may elect 
which it shall be, to suit his own sentiment and 


taste! What a benefactor of the race Mr. Hale is! . 


A sensible reader who in a work of fiction finds 
no attraction but an ingenious plot will lay it down 
with disgust. He sees the writer, like the scene- 
shifter in a theater, managing all his various con- 
trivances to impose upon the reader’s sympathies: 
here planning to raise hope, and there to arouse fear; 
now to make him laugh, and again to make him 
weep; drawing him into a labyrinth, that at last he 
may show the clue. It is as though, behind those 
pages, the plotter stood with a mischievous twinkle 
in his eye, as much as to say, “I know how it’s 
coming out; worry a little more and I’ll tell you.” 
How ridiculously parallel was the experience of the 
little South Carolina darkey, who, having his master’s 
assurance of a flogging, slyly hid in a dark corner, 
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The master searched for him in vain, though he 
passed more than once in front of those eyes that 
twinkled mischievously in the darkness. At last, 
when the little scamp ventured from his hiding-place, 
he told his story to his fellow-darkies thus: “ Massa 
didn’t know I was thar; but L know’d I was thar all 
the time!” 

It does not follow that there is no merit in a plot 
or ingenious arrangement and combination of events. 
Where the general plan of a story is not so dramatic 
as to be artificial, or events so exactly fitted together 
as to seem mechanical, or the final issue so inge- 
niously contrived as to be improbable, a plot may 
reveal inventive genius and versatile talent such as 
belong to a first-class dramatist. But the substan- 
tial attraction of a work of fiction should be its his- 
torical lessons or biographical portraitures, its intel- 
lectual quickening or its moral uplifting—something 
as a basis of value and virtue; then the fictitious 
garb becomes a graceful and attractive robe or 
drapery, like the becoming dress of a symmetrical 
woman, which only sets her form and feature in 
a suitable attire and makes the whole personality 
more beautiful and complete. 

It is only with shallow and superficial readers 
that the prime interest of a work of fiction clusters 
about the plot. But when it is so, the passion for 
mere story-telling becomes so enslaving that it 
comes to be a habit to skim lightly and rapidly over 
the surface of a book, touching the salient points of 
the story, and even glancing impatiently at the last 
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pages to find out how the story ends. . All that is 
really of value is thus passed by and passed over. 

The cultivation of such a taste for light and super- 
ficial reading is generally attended by a growing dis- 
relish, always strong enough without encouragement, 
for deeper, worthier, more solid, and more profitable 
mental food. Novel-reading thus begets or fosters 
a carelessness of mental habit, which reveals itself in 
increasing inability to give steady attention to that 
which requires earnest or thorough or continuous 
thinking. This effect may be expressed as a loss of 
the power of concentration. There is no higher secret 
of all true study or application of mind than the con- 
vergence of all the faculties toward one point—the 
gathering up of the thought-rays in a focus of atten- 
tion. This is the indispensable requisite of the real 
student—of one who studies. A keen instructor or 
educator soon detects a pupil who lacks this power 
of concentration, by his strange inability to fix his 
thought on a subject and bend his mind to it, apply- 
ing to it the full vigor of his mental powers, the full 
measure of his capacity. How many people know 
nothing of the fine art of listening! They grow dull, 
heavy, and sleepy before an argument or carefully 
prepared train of thought, and wake up, like drowsy 
children, only when you hint that you are going to 
tell them a story. Then they are, in a bad sense, 
all ears. 

One result of this unhappy mental habit is that 
the memory is impaired and the analytic powers 
become feeble. The habitual novel-reader cannot 





often fix the mind on whatever is strong and sub- 
stantial in discourse, and loses the faculty of reten- 
tion, so that five minutes after delivery it would be 
hard to analyze an argument, however clear and 
logical, systematic and convincing. Even when 
favorite authors are read by such people, however 
interested at the time, they expect no lasting im- 
pression to be left upon laying down the book. 
There is nothing for the memory to retain, nothing, 
perhaps, worth retaining or recalling. 

Where memory or any other faculty is not exer- 
cised, it is weakened and impaired, if not practically 
withered, like an unused limb. The writer knew 
a woman who was in no sense deficient in natural 
capacity, but who read novels incessantly, day and 
night, week-days and Sundays, to the neglect of all 
else; and when she was as yet in the prime of life, 
her power of recollection seemed virtually destroyed, 
From all the works of fiction she had read she had 
apparently retained not one wholesome idea, in- 
spiring thought, or useful lesson, and seemed to 
have no memory for anything solid or substantial.* 
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* In answer to the question whether he would have any novels in 
a farmer’s library, Horace Greeley replied as follows: ‘* My uncle 
Ben spent the better half of his protracted life in the new clearings, 
first of western New York, then of northwestern Pennsylvania; and 
it was one of his axioms that in planting corn on new and well-burnt 
fallow it was not necessary to drop any pumpkin-seeds—that such 
land was so well adapted to the growth of pumpkins that enough 
would come up spontaneously. I think much the same of providing 
novels for a small, select family library. Quite enough of them will 
get in, by hook or by crook, though none are set down on the original 
schedule.” 
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Those who use most discrimination in novel-read- 
ing prefer, on the whole, the /zstoric novel. It has 
often been remarked that most first-class works of 
fiction are virtually historical or biographical, like 
“Jane Eyre,” “ Adam Bede,” “ David Copperfield,” 
the “ Vicar of Wakefield,”’ etc.—that is, at the basis 
there is some life-history or experience upon which 
the fictitious narrative is built. It is perhaps for 
this reason that there is with most novelists one work 
which stands preéminent, because it is the author’s 
autobiography, alive with the choicest thoughts and 
experiences, the freshest intellectual opinions and 
strongest moral convictions of the writer. Such a 
book is not easily duplicated even by its author.~ 

For an example of the historical novel of a con- 
fessedly high order, “The Last Days of Pompeii” 
may be instanced. Bulwer wrote at least one book 
which rose far above the common level of fiction, 
like a lofty peak. Gazing upon that city of the 
dead at the foot of Vesuvius, he touches its pathetic 
ashes with his pen and once more with living forms 
peoples its many sepulchers. Back through a maze 
of eighteen centuries he leads the reader, and by the 
magic of his genius rebuilds its ruined temples, raises 
from their dust its crumbled palaces, makes its am- 
phitheater ring with the shouts of ten thousand spec- 
tators and its pavements echo to the busy tread of 
life. He spreads the banquet-tables once more in its 
sumptuous homes, and invites us to sit down with the 
eloquent Cicero, the wise Seneca, the graphic Sallust, 
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-and the brilliant Tacitus. The author himself is said to 
have remarked that, were certain destruction to over- 
take his works, he would ask to rescue from the gen- 
eral ruin but this one, ‘ The Last-Days of Pompeii.” 

Excessive reading of fiction is apt to create false 
tdeas and ideals of human character and conduct. 
Heroes and heroines are not as plentiful in the world 
as in the novels which portray them. Those who 
become ensnared by habitual familiarity with ficti- 
tious literature carry their fiction into real life: they 
build air-castles for the future. Imagination takes 
the place of sober fact: they picture to themselves, 
as companions for life, ideal husbands whose even 
temper never betrays them into anger or even im- 
patience, or wives so angelically amiable as never to 
be cross or petulant. Conscious, perhaps, of being 
quite unangelic themselves, the hope, perhaps the 
expectation, is indulged that some seraphic spirit 
will be caught captive in Hymen’s silver chain. 
Love, when it is awakened, invests its object with an 
unreal, romantic, rose-colored halo of ideal beauty 
and worth; and when wedlock brings its actual cares 
and trials and its plain real life, the other party—dis- 
robed of this ideal and romantic garb, this illusion 
of poetic fancy—seems, in the contrast of poetic 
dreams with prosaic realities, to have more than the 
common faults and follies of fallen humanity. Happy 
indeed is it if a riper acquaintance reveals a truly 
noble and lovable character ; if, beneath these super- 
ficial imperfections, there is discovered a great heart, 
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a pure soul! But if, when the beautiful aureola of 
romance is dissipated, there be left no true worth to 
inspire a real and rational love, what a fountain of 
Marah marriage proves! 

Novelreading fosters false feeling, or deceptive 
sentimental sensibility. When sympathy is aroused, 
but finds no outlet and outflow in benevolent action, 
it is like a spring whose channel is choked: where 
there should be a stream we find only a dry bed. 
To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
to see real woe and want, naturally leads to the 
relief of sorrow and suffering. Benevolent feeling 
being aroused, beneficent action becomes the natural 
channel for its relief. The sensibilities are not only 
relieved, but educated. The giver gets more profit 
even than the receiver. 

But, while the novel plays upon the sympathetic 
nature, it is impossible to relieve fictitious distress. 
The pathetic story, over which the reader weeps, and 
which is voted “a lovely book, so tender in its in- 


fluence upon the finer feelings,” is really exercising © 


a hardening effect on the heart. The eyes which 
have wept too often over represented griefs will by 
and by be dry before real misfortune. The sensi- 
bility whose exciting cause was the novel or the 
play, having no norinal active channel for relief, 
gradually grows sluggish and torpid. No class of 
people respond less readily to the appeal of actual 
want and woe than habitual theater-goers and ha- 
bitual novel-readers, and there is a reason for it: the 


tendency of a purely fictitious misery, whether rep- 
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resented on the actor’s stage or on the novelist’s 
page, is toward moral insensibility.* t 

There are not a few books which appeal to im- 
moral motives and excite bad passions. Not every 
popular work is morally pure. Some authors hold 
to the reader’s lips a golden chalice set with gems, 
while the nectar of thought it contains is drugged— 
it is wine mixed with poison; and if it exhilarates, it 
also intoxicates, and sometimes maddens. § 

This warning applies to all forms of literature. 


#** Self-Help,” p. 366. 

t The London Zxaminer calls it a ‘‘ mental dropsy, which is pro- 
duced by overindulgence in novels. Its progress is gradual, insidi- 
ous, and often almost imperceptible. At first the sufferer is found 
bent over novels at unnatural hours. Soon the disease becomes more 
pronounced, and novels are got through at the rate of from three to 
five a week, or, in a chronic case, two hundred or three hundred a 
year. At first some discrimination is exercised; soon, however, the 
taste becomes blunted, and all power of distinction and appreciation 
is lost. In this stage the unhappy patient can no more go without 
a novel than a confirmed dipsomaniac without his dram, and any 
amount of garbage is swallowed wholesale. Quality is of no impor- 
tance, and quantity is everything. The process of reading becomes 
mechanical, and a novel of the feeblest type is read as religiously, 
yielding apparently as much enjoyment, as if it were a second 
‘Romola.’? The dropsical habit of mind now becomes apparent. 
The conversation becomes flabby and limp. Interest in all ordinary 
subjects—except, perhaps, the latest fashions or scandals—flickers 
feebly, and finally dies out. The last stage—that of absolute imbe- 
cility—is now a mere matter of time.” 

§ Mr. James T. Fields visited Pomeroy, the boy-murderer, in the 
jail, and learned from him that he had been a great reader of blood- 
and-thunder stories. He had read sixty dime novels, all about scalp- 
ing and other bloody performances, and he had no doubt these books 
had put the horrible thoughts into his mind which led to his mur- 
derous acts. 
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Novels are not of necessity the worst reading-mat- 
ter. A poem may grace with the charms of rhyme 
and rhythm sentiments that are false alike to loyalty 
toward God and love toward man. Even history 
sometimes perverts the records of the past, covers 
human vice with a cloak of apology, and makes 
might appear as right. Such a historian prostitutes 
his high calling, like the alchemist, who from the most 
fragrant and wholesome herbs was fabled to extract 
the deadliest poisons. ‘ 

While estimating the influence of reading we must 
not overlook even the zvansient products of the print- 
ing-press, such as magazines, reviews and journals, 
and daily newspapers, all of which belong to the 
general class, books, as species under the genus. How 
little do we appreciate the vast influence of these 
frequent visitors in our homes, and particularly the 
daily and weekly secular and religious papers, which 
unconsciously mould our political, social, moral, and 
religious sentiments and opinions! Their influence 
over the young is even more absolute. As they 
grow up the newspaper becomes, often uncon- 
sciously, the oracle of their opinions. Some wise 
parents, appreciating this fact, habitually banish 
from their family circle any paper, even though it 
be called religious, which is false either to God or 
to humanity, infidel to God or infidel to Adam, on 
the same principle as would lead them to keep out 
infected clothing or dynamite bombs. 

When Gutenberg was working in his cell in St. 
Aborsgot monastery, he heard a voice warning him 
that his invention would be the great engine of evil 
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whereby bad men would sow broadcast the seeds of 
sin and crime, and so posterity would curse the man 
who invented the printing-press. He took a ham- 
mer, and was already actually breaking the type 
and the matrices in pieces, when he heard another 
voice, bidding him desist, and-declaring that, while 
his great invention would be perverted to evil ends, 
God would use it still more mightily to secure the 
final triumph of the right and spread the knowledge 
of his truth. 

That wise king of the Hebrew commonwealth, 
both in the introduction and conclusion of the Book 
of Proverbs, teaches his readers a valuable lesson: 
that in all reading and study they must bear in 
mind their accountability to God, and aim to secure 
his approval in that day when he shall bring into 
judgment “ every secret thing.”’ 

Side by side with this inspired warning we may 
place that of Francis Bacon, the father of. modern 
inductive philosophy, and perhaps the wisest man 
who has lived since Solomon: 

“ Read,” he safs, “ not to contradict and confute, 
nor to believe and take for granted, nor to find talk 
and discourse, but to weigh and consider. Some ~ 
books are to be tasted, some few to be chewed and 
digested ; i.e., some books are to be read only in 
part, others to be read, but not curiously, and some 
few to be read wholly and with diligence and atten- 
tion. Some books, also, may be read by deputy and 
extracts made of them by others, but that would be 
only in the less important arguments and meaner 
sort of books, else distilled books are like common 
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distilled waters—flashy things. Reading maketh a 
full man: . . . if a man read little he would need 
have much cunning to seem to know that he doth 
not.” * ‘Good books are true friends that will neither 
flatter nor dissemble. Be you but true to yourself, 
applying that which they teach, and you shall need 
no other comfort or counsel.” + 

Milton says: “Books are not absolutely dead 
things, but do contain a presence of life in them as 
active as that soul whose presence they are. Nay, 
they do preserve as in a vial the finest efficacy and 
extraction of that living intellect that did breed 
them. As good almost kill a man as kill a good 
book. Who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, 
God’s image; but he who destroys a good book 
kills reason itself.” A magician was fabled by his 
art to have conjured into a bottle a supernatural 
being, and corked him in so that he could at his 
pleasure let him out and question him as long as 
he pleased, and then force him back into his narrow 
prison. The fable seems realized in the books 
whereby we can commune at pleasure with the 
minds of the dead and the living. 

There is one Book in which are to be found at 
once the finest fiction, the highest dramatic effects, 
the sublimest poetry, the most instructive history, 
the purest philosophy, and the most persuasive ora- 
tory. Every word of God is pure. Here is a gar- 
den where one may inhale the fragrance of celestial 


* Bacon’s Works, vol. i., p. 55. 
t Lbid., vol. ii., p. 488. 
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flowers, yet breathe no poison in the perfume. Con- 
sidered as a literary book, the charms of the Bible ad- 
mit neither superior nor rival. As the inspired Word 
of God, it both invites studious search and com- 
mands reverent homage. More than all other books, 
it should be read and studied; and to master this 
one book is to attain a culture which none of the 
schools can impart. 

Many readers of books have, alas! never learned 
the supreme excellence and worth of this, the first 
of all books. Some, despising this corner-stone of 
God, elect, precious, lay another foundation. The 
fashion of their mental culture, however imposing, is 
deceptive: their structure builds in much hay, wood, 
stubble, and rejects the gold, silver, precious stones. 

Much that is attractive is still perishable; it is tran- 
sient, and belongs to the so-called knowledge which 
vanishes away. God’s thoughts are eternal; the 
knowledge he imparts touches and spans the eterni- 
ties of the past and the future. The most enduring 
and satisfying culture has its corner-stone and cap- 
stone in the Word of God. 

Henry Rogers, in his “ Eclipse of Faith,” takes a 
unique way to show the debt of the race to God's 
Word. He records a dream, which he entitles ‘‘ The 
Blank Bible.” He thought that, taking up his Greek 
Testament one morning to read a chapter, as was 
his custom, he found the old familiar book a total 
blank, without a character in it or upon it. Think- 
ing that some blank-book had somehow got into its 
place, he took down successively a large quarto 
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Bible containing both Testaments, then a Hebrew 
Bible; but these, also,-were a perfect blank. While 
musing on this mystery his servant came to tell him 
of a queer robbery: that some thief had stolen her 
Bible and left in its place a book exactly like it, but 
full of blank paper. Going into the street he met 
a friend, who excitedly told him that during the 
night every copy of the Bible had been taken from 
his house, and volumes of the same size, but con- 
taining only pure white paper, left in their stead. 
On pursuing further investigation it was discovered 
that it was so universally ; and even the Bible Soci- 
ety and large depositories of books on Paternoster 
Row could produce not one copy in which the same 
miracle had not taken place. In fine, as though in 
judgment on the race for the abuse of God’s Book, 
he had actually wethdrawn it from among men, and 
not a sentence from the Word of God remained in 
all human literature. 

Moreover, Mr. Rogers thought in his dream that 
so soon as men /os¢ the Bible, they began to attach 
a value to it never appreciated while it was possessed. 
Any price would now have been paid for a single 
complete copy. Some to whom it had always been 
a “blank” book were loud in their laments over its 
disappearance. One old sinner declared it “ con- 
founded hard to be deprived of religion in his old 
age’’; and another, who seemed, from his practice, 
to have indorsed Mandeville’s opinion that ‘ private 
vices are public benefits,’ was greatly alarmed for 
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the morals of mankind, now that the great guide to 
duty was lost.* 

The dream is an instructive parable, and may well 
lead us to consider what human life and society owe 
to the Word of God. What if every Bible should 
turn to blank paper, and all that other books have 
borrowed from it vanish likewise! What if all that 
it has wrought in man and for man could be obliter- 
ated from human character and history !—all ideas 
and ideals of chastity and charity, equity and ethics, 
mercy and magnanimity ; all the motives for moral- 
ity and piety, heroism and martyrdom, which it has 
supplied! Who can conceive the wreck and ruin 
that would reach into every heart and home, church 
and community? It would be found that millions 
of men, and whole peoples who have remained 
unchristian and unbelieving, had still owed the very 
fashion of their civilization to this Word of God, as 
the moon owes its light to the sun; and that, when 
the Bible was withdrawn, a darkness that might be 
felt covered the earth. 

This Book of books is itself a miracle of litera- 
ture. John, surnamed Chrysostom, called it to (16- 
htov—the Bible, the Book; and down through the 
long aisles of fifteen centuries echo the voices of 
the most learned, accomplished, and saintly men 
and women of history, and even of pagan philoso- 
phers and heathen sages, confessing that this book 
transcends all others. It is, itself, a whole library. 


‘* Eclipse of Faith,” pp. 231-33. 
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The massive mind of Webster reverently bowed 
before it, pronouncing the Book of Job of all poems 
the most ancient and the most splendid, and hum- 
bly acknowledging that, to the daily and attentive 
perusal of the Scriptures—source of all true poetry 
and eloquence—he was most of all indebted for the 
vigor of his thought and the purity of his diction. 
To the luster of the Bible even such testimonies 
cannot add; but they may serve us a purpose if 
they shall help to make the Book of God first and 
foremost among the volumes that we love, chief and 
best among the books we read, and the means of 
introducing us to the acquaintance and fellowship 
of the Divine Author. 


{Nore.]—It was the fashion to contrive fanciful titles for books 
in the sixteenth century, and among the religious volumes of that 
time were: ‘‘ Some Beautiful Biscuits, cooked in the Oven of Charity, 
and put aside carefully for the Fowls of the Church, the Sparrows 
of the Spirit, and the Swallows of Salvation ;” ‘“ A Bouquet of De- 
licious Perfume prepared for the Saints of the Lord;” ‘‘ Buttons and 
Buttonholes for Believers’ Breeches ;”’ “‘ High-heeled Shoes for those 
who are Dwarfs in Sanctity ;” and ‘‘ Crumbs of Consolation for the 
Chickens of the Covenant.” 

The doors of Dickens’s library at Gadshill were covered on the 
inside with imitation covers of odd, imaginary works, christened in 
merry moments by himself and kindred spirits: ‘‘ Catt’s Lives,” in 
nine volumes ; ‘‘ Life of Zimmermann,” by himself; ‘‘ Catalogue of 
Statues to the Duke of Wellington,” twenty-nine large volumes ; 
““The World,” one very thin octavo; ‘‘ Hanging the Best Policy, 
by Our Wise Forefathers ;” ‘‘ A Brief Autobiography,” three large 
quartos ; ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Knowledge,” a skeleton duodecimo; ‘‘A 
Peep at the Pyramids,” five volumes; “‘ Five Minutes in China,” 
four gigantic folios ; etc. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE GENIUS OF INDUSTRY. 


Ir pertains to human nature to have some goal. 
Every true man aspires toward success. But the 
question arises, What is the path to this goal? Is 
there a royal road, or must we follow the old beaten 
track of humble plodding, as did William Carey? 

No doubt there are on this subject opposing opin- 
ions. Some believe, whether they openly confess it 
or not, that the glory of the highest success is not 
within the reach of every honest toiler; that it is, 
like other legacies, the good fortune to which some 
are heirs, but which others are denied—the inheri- 
tance only of those whom nature has well endowed. 
These are the advocates of genius. 

Others hold that genius has no monopoly in the 
race for success; that all true heights of worthy at- 
tainment and achievement are possible to those who 
have the average share of human endowments, the 
full complement of faculties, upon condition of the 
faithful culture of natural powers and the use of 
opportunities. These are the advocates of industry. 


We would enter an earnest plea for mediocrity, 
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and write a hopeful and hearty word in behalf of the 
Genius of Industry. 

It will certainly be encouraging to most readers 
if it can be shown that a high plane of action and 
achievement is open to those who claim no very un- 
common endowments. Most men and women are 
ordinary, rather than extraordinary; and it were a 
pity to be compelled to conclude that, for such, fate 
has already ordained that even a high endeavor 
shall accomplish but little, reserving the golden 
crown of success for those who have the richest 
legacy of natural gifts. Must he who would be rich 
first consult the Sibyl of Fortune as to the traditions 
of his birth—whether or not he were born with a 
silver spoon in his mouth? Far more disappointing 
is it, if the higher wealth of learning and culture, in- 
fluence and usefulness, can be gathered only by him 
whose childish prattle was in the dead languages, 
or who learned to read without a knowledge of the 
alphabet! 

If a great mind—native, innate endowments of a 
brilliant order—be essential to great power, large 
influence, efficient service, most people must give 
up in despair. The very fact that such gifts are 
rare, unusual, shuts such out from success, and shuts 
them up to a forlorn hope. For, as Emerson said, 
“Tf there be such a thing as genius, it is, like the 
passes on the railroads, marked ‘ special, not trans- 
ferable, and good for this trip only.’ ” 

The most formidable foe to human progress has 
been caste, the arbitrary elevation of an elect few 
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above the many, and the erection of barriers, more 
or less inflexible, to prevent the average man from 
advancing beyond the common mass or rising above 
the common level. He is a philanthropist who in 
any department of life helps to break down caste 
barriers or encourage aspiration after excellence. 

There are men who deny the existence of any 
such order of mind as is denominated genius. Some 
count it often nothing more than a studied eccen- 
tricity. If a man rush out of his house in mid- 
winter without a hat, like Lyman Beecher; wear 
one boot and one shoe, like Horace Greeley ; walk 
up a church aisle with his wife’s parasol high in the 
air, like a famous Connecticut divine; wear his hair 
in a cue, like the Chinese; put on his coat hind- 
side before, waddle like a duck, gesture like a lob- 
ster, or do any other absurd or ridiculous thing, Le 
is a genius. Some one wittily says: ‘“ Genius means 
idiosyncrasy, or, better still, idiosynctaziness.” Cer- 
tain it is that not a few seek to build up a reputation 
for being very uncommon by doing and saying very 
uncommon things. 

It would seem best to concede that there is such 
a thing as inborn genius, in the sense of a naturally 
superior order of faculties. The very men who have 
denied it often disprove their own assertion. Now 
and then a child comes into life with a mind, like an 
already burnished jewel, shining with an imprisoned 
flame. If genius be defined as simply a peculiar 
natural aptitude for some particular study or em- 
ployment, who can deny Napoleon’s inborn fitness 
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for a warrior and general, or James Watt’s aptness 
for mechanics, or Isaac Watts’s aptitude for ver- 
sification? What irresistible attraction toward the 
jingle of verse must that have been which led the 
young Isaac,* in the midst of a flogging from his im- 
patient father for boring him with his doggerel, to 
dare a further application of the birch by entreating: 


‘*O papa, spare me but this time, 
And I no more will make a rhyme!” 


If genius be defined as the creative faculty, who 
can doubt that men have been poets and painters, 
musicians and inventors, almost from the cradle? 

One of the surest proofs of the existence of genius 
is to be found in the many undeniable instances of 
precocity or early cleverness. William Pitt was a 
marvel of such precocity, and in his early childhood 
seemed to have an instinctive perception of the 
natural affluence of his own gifts. When but seven 
years of age he surprised his tutor by a prophecy 
that he would succeed his father in the House of 
Commons. Lady Holland declared that at eight 
years he was the cleverest child she had ever seen; 
and when, at the age of fourteen, he went to Cam- 
bridge, he was in learning, as well as in mental 
maturity,a grown man.t Young Pascal had such a 
genius for mathematics that, without ever having 
studied even the most elementary and rudimental 
work upon the “ exact science,” he actually invented 


* The same story is told substantially of Alexander Pope. 
t “ Oratory and Orators,” p. 239. 
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a Euclid for himself, constructing his own definitions 
and axioms, and going step by step to the thirty- 
second proposition of the first book, unaided. 

Julius Cesar, as a general, stands among the very 
first in history, having no equal except Napoleon; 
as a statesman the highest rank is conceded to him; 
as an orator he rivaled Cicero; and as a writer he 
excelled Xenophon and was excelled only by Taci- 
tus. He was what the Germans call a “ many-sided 
man,” touching life by every fiber, and great in every- 
thing he touched. Beside his masterly Commen- 
taries, the memoirs of his own life, he wrote on gram- 
mar and on rhetoric, composed tragedies, satires, and 
lyrics, and reformed the calendar as well as the state. 
Yet with all he was a man of indefatigable dili- 
gence. 

Da Vinci was an example of universal genius— 
musician, poet, sculptor, architect, engineer, astron- 
omer, chemist, mathematician. Michel Angelo, as 
poet, painter, sculptor, or architect, shines conspic- 
uous in a firmament studded with constellations of 
glory. Edmund Burke, in the amplitude and variety 
of his powers, probably surpasses every other orator 
or statesman of either ancient or modern times. He 
was a perfect prodigy : like Bacon, a philosopher ; like 
Newton, an originator; like Shakespeare, a myriad- 
minded man. He understood political economy like 
Adam Smith, and could judge of art like Joshua 
Reynolds; a man of boundless gifts, boundless 
knowledge, and boundless vocabulary.* 


* ‘ Orators and Oratory,” p. 268. 
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While it may be conceded, therefore, that there is 
such a thing as genius, it must be confessed that it is 
rarely found, and still more rarely found coupled 
with those practical faculties popularly called “ tal- 
ents,” which assure to the aptitude or creative fac- 
ulty the actual success it seems to forecast. 

It is striking how seldom men of genius make and 
leave upon the world a bold mark, a grand impress, 
Often they die young; the mind, unnaturally ma- 
ture, weighing down the puny body, that cannot get 
its natural, normal growth and strength. Some- 
times, men, born acknowledged geniuses, precocious 
as children, grow in years and stature, but early 
cease to grow in wisdom and power, and die, 
scarce in life’s prime, imbeciles, if not idiots. In 
other cases, utterly lacking in that practical faculty, 
known as common sense or worldly wisdom, they 
forfeit all high attainment, splendid achievement, 
or noble success, spending life in wild vagaries or 
chimerical dreams, the impracticable and visionary 
schemes so strangely allied to genius, and which, 
because of their unsubstantial character, have been 
vulgarly called “ moonshine.” 

We have a representative portrait of this unprac- 
tical type of genius that seems to unite a large brain 
to a very small measure-of common sense, in the 
comical story of the philosopher who is described 
as standing in profound reverie before a barn-door, 
through a hole in which a calf had pushed out his 
tail. Being roused from his meditation by the tn- 
quiry, “What are you thinking about?” he answered, 
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“Wondering how that calf squeezed through that 
knot-hole!”’ 

Early cleverness has so often been succeeded by 
premature imbecility or decay that one is some- 
times tempted to think precocity a kind of deformity, 
or, at least, disease. Over against these examples 
of premature development, how many cases may be 
cited of boys who, beginning with a dullness verging 
upon imbecility, have, like Daniel Webster, in the end 
far outrun those who at first were like to have been 
winners in the race of life! Sir Isaac Newton is said 
to have been a pronounced dunce in his early school- 
days; to have stood low in his classes, and to have 
seemed lacking even in relish for knowledge. The 
contemptuous kick given him by the ‘‘ smart boy ” 
of the school was in the end a real uplift, for the 
stinging insult roused Newton to determine that he 
would rise above the lad that despised him. 

To say no more, it is a fatal disadvantage attend- 
ing the most brilliant gifts, if their possessor is led to 
suppose that anything can be accomplished without 
hard work. Yet how often consciousness of rare 
endowments leads to fitful application or absolute 
mental indolence, very much as heirs to wealth often 
prove heirs to laziness! Of many a highly gifted 
man it may be said, as Davy said of Coleridge, that 
‘with the most exalted genius and enlightened mind, 
he was the victim of a want of order, precision, and 
regularity. With brilliant powers, but infirm of pur- 
pose; great intellectual endowments, but not the gift 
of industry and the sense of independence—his life 
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was essehtially a failure.” Genius demands industry 
as its handmaid, and therefore requires concentra- 
tion and observation. Montesquieu says: “ First I 
arranged the principles of philosophy, and afterward 
arranged the facts on the shelves which I had thus 
prepared to receive and classify them.’’ No true 
genius will despise order and method. 

On the other hand, there is this to be said to the 
praise of the genius of industry. It is a kind of 
genius which is susceptible of culture, if not of out- 
and-out creation. It is not so rare as to be dis- 
couragingly exceptional; it is not a gift involving 
risk, like the fatal goodness depicted in some pious 
fiction, which is, to those who would attain a goodly 
old age, a forewarning of disappointment. More- 
over, while genius often fails to leave a marked im- 
press on history and humanity, industry has a record 
universally honorable and even brilliant. The men 
who have wrought the grandest achievements of 
culture and usefulness have not been as a class highly 
gifted, certainly not magnificently endowed; they 
have been at best only well balanced. 

If we stop further to compare genius and industry, 
we shall see that there is no real good implied in the 
former which is not attainable by the latter. 

I. The affluence of nature which often distinguishes 
genius is quite indistinguishable from that affluence 
of culture which is the fruit of application. 

Every thorough acquisition adds just so much 
permanent and substantial wealth to one’s stock of 
attainment; and in this slow way all true riches of 
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mind must be gathered. In the intellectual world 
there are no stock-markets or brokers’ boards where- 
by the indolent may rise to competence and affluence 
by happy speculations, without patient waiting and 
courageous industry. Here no man becomes sud- 
denly rich by chance or change of fortune, turn of 
tide or accident of birth. Little by little he accumu- 
lates, if at all. As he truly applies himself, he feels 
conscious that his nature is expanding; his powers, 
feeble perhaps by nature, get strong by culture. He 
finds that he is outgrowing himself; the self of years 
ago he scarce recognizes in the self of to-day. His 
thoughts strike deeper, have a broader sweep, a 
higher reach, a wider range, a mightier grasp; and so 
the whole man is enlarging: not his attainments only, 
but his power to attain ; himself expanding continually. 

Wealth comes to a few without their own exertion. 
But, as a matter of political economy, we find that 
there are laws of accumulation, and they are five: 
(1) Adaptation, natural or acquired, for one’s chosen 
pursuit or calling; (2) adherence to it, or persever- 
ance in work; (3) ambition or aspiration after excel- 
lence; (4) application of mind—the concentration of 
all faculties on the thing to be done; (5) economy, 
or the combination of frugality and judicious expen- 
diture. So is it with mental wealth—accumulation 
of power. Paul writes to Timothy that the end and 
aim of biblical indoctrination, reproof, correction, and 
instruction, is to make the man of God “ thoroughly 
furnished’’—a most happy phrase to express the 
thought which we are laboring to enforce and illus- 
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trate. ‘The expression is used by no chance or ac- 
cident. When God would hold up the model of 
manhood he does not present the highly gifted, the 
richly endowed: that would discourage those who 
by nature have but the most ordinary powers. He 
presents what is within the reach of all——a thor 
oughly furnished manhood. This is something not 
inherited, but acquired; not born in us, but bred in 
us. The secret of all thorough furnishing lies in 
hard work. 

Where there is found a patience that can wait 
slowly to gather, a perseverance that can hold fast 
an end yet unreached, a method that can store up 
results in an available form, an industry that does not 
shirk effort, there is all that is essential to a man 
thoroughly furnished for his work; give him time 
and health, and the wealth of success is his. One by 
one the links in his mental armor will be forged and 
joined, and by and by in full panoply he shall stand 
forth, like a warrior in his coat of mail. He who 
aspires to be a complete man, thoroughly furnished 
unto his life-work, will not depend upon any genius 
he may be thought to possess, but by industry make 
large general preparation for his vocation. 

Affluence of mind and soul is therefore attainable ; 
we are none of us doothed to feebleness and narrow- 
ness. God has made us and fitted us for growth. 

The glory of humanity is largely its elasticity : it is 
capable of indefinite expansion. The lower animals 
seem endowed with a similar order of faculties with 
ourselves; they certainly perceive, reflect, reason, 
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remember. But they reach a limit beyond which 
no education seems competent to carry them. The 
humblest man who is not radically deficient has a 
possible future whose dimensions suggest infinity. 
Every one should therefore seek to grow into great- 
ness of manhood. : 

They used to say of Lord Chatham that there was 
something in the man finer than in anything he ever 
said; and this is a delicate expression for that truest 
preparation for life’s noblest work—the preparation 
found in the man himself. 

II. Genius, again, seems marked by a peculiar 
readiness: it isnever taken unawares. For example, 
some gifted public speakers, at times, when there is 
and can be no preparation with immediate reference 
to the occasion, seem to be semper paratus. We 
say of them that they have extempore gifts, and so 
we summarily dispose of the matter by attributing 
to them a genius for oratory. 

Here again we are largely mistaken. Power in 
the pulpit, on the platform, on the rostrum, proves 
generally the genius of industry. It means, again, 
hard work—the thoroughness of application which 
insures that large general preparation which never 
leaves one without resources from which to draw 
suddenly, unexpectedly. There is very little, if any, 
literally extempore effort or utterance which is worth 
anything, unless by extempore we mean “ not what 
is the fruit of that moment of time, but of all time 
previous.’* A mind habitually studious, industri- 


* Dr. Ws G..T. Shedd. 
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ous, thoughtful, is constantly laying by in store 
against the time to come. Accumulation is perpet- 
ually going on, gathering materials which, at short 
notice, or under the white heat of intellectual fer- 
vor, assume a glow of beauty and even of brilliance, 
and are readily moulded and shaped for any desired 
end. 

Great orations and sermons are not so much pro- 
ducts of the sudden inspiration of genius as of long, 
laborious preparation. Like chemical solutions, 
which suddenly shoot into crystals when exposed to 
the air, great efforts of oratory may take their shape 
or form at the moment, but the crystallization is but 
the final result of the skill with which thought has 
been distilled, held asin solution, and combined. Dr. 
John M. Mason was asked how long he had been pre- 
paring a certain one of his grand discourses. ‘“ Ten 
years,” he answered. In reply to a similar question, 
Lyman Beecher said, ‘‘ Twenty-five years ;”’ and Dr. 
Nott, “Thirty years ;”’ or as some say, “ All my life.” 

In such thoughts as these we may perhaps find a 
key to those words of the Master Teacher of the 


ages: ‘‘ Every scribe which is instructed unto the- 


kingdom of heaven, is like unto a man that is a 
householder, which bringeth forth out of his trea- 
sure things new and old’’* The faithful student is 
day by day gathering a “‘ treasure’’ ; and, when there 
comes some occasion for utterance by pen or tongue 
that by its suddenness forbids specific preparation, 
he falls back upon his treasure, and brings forth 


* Matthew xiii. 52. 
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things new and old; old to him, embracing thoughts 
and facts long since accumulated; new to others in 
their form of presentation and method of applica- 
tion. Like weapons stored in an armory, they are 
in readiness for use when emergencies arise. 

Dr. Bellamy was once asked by a young clergy- 
man what he should do for matter for his discourses. 
“Fill up the cask,” quaintly answered the doctor; 
“then if you tap it anywhere, you get a good stream; 
but if you put but little in, it will dribble, dribble, 
and you must keep tapping, and get but little after 
all.” Now, in all seriousness, what is it that fills up 
the cask? Is it genius? Could there be a happier 
phrase than that of Dr. Bellamy to describe the ac- 
cumulations of a painstaking industry that stores up 
and lays by the results of study, until the very full- 
ness of mind, like the height of a column of liquid, 
gives force to the stream in which thought finds vent: 
through utterance, shooting up crystal jets or scat- 
tering its opaline spray ? 

Genius gives facility, undoubtedly ; but so does in- 
dustry develop facility. A few may inherit money, 
but most men must earnit. So is it of mental wealth. 
No achievement is at first easy. Talking and walking 
are arts acquired only at the price of many a stutter 
and stumble; repetition at last makes these triumphs 
so easy as to be no longer matters of conscious effort. 
So, when the orator, with the fluent utterance of a full 
stream, pours forth words of beauty and of power, 
who knows but that this fluency has been begotten 
of such laborious mastery of the powers of speech as 
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is attributed to the prince of Athenian orators, who, 
if we believe Demetrius Phalerius, spake with pebbles 
in his mouth to cure his stammering; drilled his re- 

~luctant tongue to the roll of the letter “r” ; removed 
the distortion of features which made his awkward 
speech repulsive, by watching in a mirror the faces 
he made; hung over his left shoulder a naked sword, 
that in his private practice he might prevent that 
shoulder “ hitching ’’; ran up steep and rough walks 
to learn a loud, full, emphatic enunciation; and ac- 
quired the power to breast the tumult of a popular 
assembly by first declaiming upon the democratic 
rostrum of a sandy beach, and with no audience but 
the clamorous waves of the Aégean Sea. 

Henry Clay acquired the silvery flow of his per- 
suasive speech by similar effort; from the age of 
twenty-seven, for years, daily speaking upon the 
‘contents of some historical or scientific book which 
he had read, and choosing for his very unsenatorial 
auditors a field of corn-stalks or of cabbage-heads, 
or the oxen and asses. 

Curran, the Irishman, was known at school as 
“Stuttering Jack,” and, having once failed utterly 
when attempting to speak in a debating club, he 
was insolently referred to as ‘‘ Orator Mum”’; but 
the taunt loosed the tied tongue, and from that day 
perseverance assured his success, though, like De- 
mosthenes, he had to seek even the help of a mirror, 
to cure his awkwardness. 

Of some men we are wont to say that they possess 
a native aptness for the platform, because we observe 
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a certain readiness, fluency, and accuracy of diction, 
which are at once set down as marks of genius. But 
men have to learn to talk; as no one can spell with- 
out having first learned his letters, or parse without 
having learned the principles of grammar, neither 
can one compose correctly and elegantly, or speak 
accurately and forcefully, without understanding the 
origin, the meaning, and the difference of words. 
Some may acquire more rapidly or even more easily 
than others; but, like runners in a race, whatever be 
the differences of speed—whether we run or walk, 
limp or hobble—it is step by step that we all get 
toward the goal. If there be such a thing as “ intui- 
tive” orthography, etymology, syntax, or prosody, 
that is to be preferred which comes not by intuition 
but by acquisition. 

Accuracy of diction depends on a patient mastery 
of the etymology of words—the study of their deri- 
vation and of their exact meaning, even to the nicest 
shades of discrimination—or the science of synonyms. 
Forsyth* tells us how Cicero attained that wonderful 
4 command, that mastery of language, which makes his 
orations to this day stand out in Latin literature as 
the Parthenon stands out in architecture. He quietly 
pursued his studies, attending the lectures of Molo, 
3 the Rhodian rhetorician—a consummate advocate 
: and teacher—and diligently laboring to improve his 
| style by translations from the works of Greek writers, 
| especially the “Economics” of Xenophon. 

The younger Pitt told the late Lord Stanhope 
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that he owed greatly whatever readiness of speech 
he possessed to a practice which his father had im- 
pressed upon him. The Earl of Chatham, one of 
the most illustrious of English orators, thus advised 
his still greater son, while yet pursuing his early 
studies: “ Take up any book in some foreign lan- 
guage with which you are well acquainted, in Latin 
or Greek especially ; read out of this work a passage, 
translating into English, stopping when you are not 
sure of the exact English word to be used as the 
equivalent, and studying it until the right word comes 
to your mind, and then proceed.” And to this prac- 
tice the accurate Pitt traced that aptness in finding 
the right word which led a brilliant contemporary 
orator, Charles James Fox, to say, “I never hesitate 
for aword; William Pitt never hesitates for ¢Ze word.” 

Thus this man—already instanced as an example 
of precocious and marvelous genius, who was, at 
twenty-one, one of the first men of Parliament, and, 
at twenty-four, prime minister—great as were his 
natural endowments, did not rely on them, even in 
oratory. No gymnast or agonist in the Isthmian 
games ever trained himself more assiduously than 
he strove to bring out the muscles and sinews of his 
mind into the perfection of symmetry and strength, 
and make all his great powers the obedient servants 
of his imperial will. At twenty-one he had read 
almost every known Latin and Greek author, and 
was familiar with civil law, natural philosophy, and 
mathematics. 


Most great orators have patiently studied the dead 
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languages because in such application they found a 
help to the mastery of the living tongue which was 
their vernacular. When Dr. Arnold was asked, ‘“‘ Why 
need a boy study Latin; what will he do with it?” 
he replied, ‘I wish him to study it, not for what the 
boy will do with the Latin, but for what the Latin will 
do with the boy.”’ So the highest benefit of the study 
of other tongues is not so much any direct use to be 
made of them as rather the discipline of mind and 
power of utterance secured in one’s own language. 
Every time a classical student stops to seek the exact 
English equivalent for a Greek or Latin word or 
phrase he is enriching his own vocabulary. There is 
but one right word and best word, and to get that he 
must often study the whole class of words to which 
that belongs asa kinsfellow. How closely allied are 
such words as efficient, effective, effectual, effica- 
cious; culture, cultivation; circling, cycling, circular, 
circulating; part, portion, partition; pretense, pre- 
tension, pretentiousness; grace, gracefulness, gra- 
ciousness; gratitude, gratefulness; devout, devoted, 
devotional; honored, honorary, honorable; aggre- 
gate, segregate, congregate ; priceless, precious, inap- 
preciable; proximate, approximate, approximating, 
approaching, approachable; stable, steady, stead- 
fast, stationary; sentiment, sentimentalism, senti- 
mentality; distinct, distinctive, distinguishing, dis- 
tinguished; enough, sufficient; opposite, apposite, 
etc. ! 

Nothing more assists in the direction of acquir- 
ing a true knowledge and mastery of one’s native 
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tongue: than the patient following of a few simple 
rules: (1) Never to hear or read a word which is not 
understood, without noting it, with a view to consult- 
ing the dictionary ; (2) never, in writing, to proceed 
until the word that is wanted is found. The writer 
remembers years ago, while yet a lad, to have stopped 
in the midst of a sentence because a certain verb which 
was needed refused to come to his aid. There wasa 
vague impression that there was a word which ex- 
pressed the changes of unsteady popular sentiment 
or public opinion, and which had about it the sug- 
gestion of the motion of the sea. It was not “waver,” 
nor “ oscillate,’ nor “ vacillate”’; “ undulate’’ came 
near it, but it was only next of kin—Leah would not 
do for the mind which was looking for Rachel, her 
sister; and the dictionaries were searched, and Ro- 
get’s “ Thesaurus” and Crabb’s ‘‘ Synonymes ” were 
ransacked, until at last the word was found—* fluc- 
tuate’”’—and the sentence was triumphantly com- 
pleted: “ Public opinion is subject to sudden and 
uncertain fluctuations.” That seems a very small 
matter in itself; but two results followed: first, that 
word “ fluctuate” was never wanted, even in ex- 
temporaneous speech, without being found at the 
tongue’s end (it is to be hoped there is implied no 
genius for fluctuation /); and again, it was always 
easy after that to draw the exact shades of discrim- 
ination between those words whose acquaintance 
had been made on the way to the one desired. 

The reader of “ Ivanhoe’’—that finest romance 
of Sir Walter Scott—pronounces its author a genius, 
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The fact is, that book is a conspicuous illustration 
of the genius of industry—patient, persevering toil. 
For years Scott had made himself familiar with the 
era of chivalry, plodded over, in imagination, the 
weary march of the Crusaders, studied the charac- 
teristics and contradictions of the Jewish character, 
searched carefully into the records of the times in 
which the scenes of his story were laid, and even 
examined diligently into the strange process where- 
by the Norman French and the Anglo-Saxon ele- 
ments were wrought into a common tongue. He 
read and studied and pondered until he got thor- 
oughly furnished for his work by getting thoroughly 
imbued and infused with his subject. Then, when 
he took up his pen to write, it was as when an artist 
sits down before his easel, full of his theme: every 
touch was a master-stroke. Those graphic outlines 
of character which, vividly as in profile, set before 
us the Jewish maiden and the Saxon lady, the king 
of the Lion Heart and the outlaw of Sherwood For- 
est, the swineherd and the pilgrim, are not so much 
the product of inventive genius as of patient study. 
A careful and laborious search into authorities had 
thoroughly furnished the “ Great Unknown” for 
his work. But mere genius could no more have 
brought those materials into their happy and har- 
monious combination than it could have filled the 
armory and museum at Abbotsford with all those 
curious and rare relics of the olden time. 

That was a suggestive explanation, given both 
by Titian and Sir Joshua Reynolds, of the facility and 
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rapidity with which the chisel, in one case, and the ~ 
pencil, in the other, dashed off as by a few master 
touches or strokes a bust or portrait. On one oc- 
casion, being reproached for demanding what seemed 
an exorbitant price for the work of a few hours, “ Sir,” 
said the great artist, ‘‘ did you say ‘afew hours’? It 
took me thirty years to learn to do that in a few 
hours.” Back of those few master strokes lay the 
practice, study, and toil of a lifetime. That rapid- 
ity and facility meant close application, patient in- 
dustry, now matured into mastery of art. This is 
the real gauge by which often to determine the 
value of a product: how long it took not only to do 
a certain thing, but to get ready to do it. 

Other apt illustrations of these principles may be 
borrowed from the science and art of music. 

When such men as Thalberg or Gottschalk, sit- 
ting at the piano, discourse in the language of mel- 
ody and harmony, one is struck dumb with amaze- 
ment at the complete mastery obtained over the 
instrument. The piano seems to talk, speaking 
whatever language the mood of the master requires, 
whether of joy or sorrow, of mirth or mournfulness, 
of hope or despair; the dirge of burial, the song of 
bridal, the dance of the carnival. Surely this is 
genius for music! But what if those who hear the 
performance could go back and stand by the piano 
when that master was a pupil, taking the first lesson ? 
How awkward his attempt to play those simple exer- 
cises! He can think of nothing but how he is sitting, 
holding his hands, and managing his fingers. Prac- 
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tice and habit, the handmaids of genius, have helped 
him to lose sight of what is merely mechanical in 
-what is spiritual, till in the inspiration of musical 
enthusiasm he forgets the instrument, and becomes 
no longer a mere practiser of scales or an imitator 
of others, but a composer, a creator of musical har- 
monies. Carissimi, the Venetian composer, and 
director of the pontifical chapel at Rome, when 
complimented upon the ease and grace of his melo- 
dies, replied, ‘‘ Ah, how little you know of the diffi- 
culty with which this ease has been acquired!” 

There is a curious law of the body by which certain 
muscles come to operate involuntarily ; their action 
becomes self-regulating—autonomic; self-operating 
—automatic; so that, as in breathing or even walk- 
ing, we exercise them without effort or even thought. 
The mind has its autonomic and automatic action— 
a result of careful discipline and trained habit. 

The notion that any grand attainments or achieve- 
ments of any kind come without hard work was 
quaintly rebuked by Rufus Choate when some one 
remarked to him, “ It is really very wonderful how 
many great successes have come of accident.” “ Non- 
sense! you might as well let drop the Greek alpha- 
bet and expect to pick up the ‘ Iliad.’” 

The seven sages of Greece have each left some 
characteristic saying, and three of these axioms are 
very pertinent to our theme and thought. While 
Solon’s motto was, “ Know thyself,” and that of 
Pittacus, ‘‘ Know thine opportunity,” that of Peri- 
ander was, “Nothing is impossible to industry.” 
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Those who know the inside history of literary pro- 
ductions know what incredible pains Plato bestowed 
on his “Republic,” Addison on the “ Spectator,” 
Tennyson on his simplest sonnets, writing “ Come 
into the Garden, Maud,” fifty times, etc. Marked as 
are the results of judicious reading and communion 
with inspiring minds, nothing perfects the man and 
his work like practice that brings facility and at last 
mastery. Pains and patience work wonders. 

III. Genius is supposed to imply versatility. But 
here, we are persuaded, there is another great mis- 
take. Are we to understand that there are a few 
gifted men who can do equally well in any or all 
pursuits? A famous Latin sentence tells us, indeed, 
of one whose faculty was so flexible in all directions 
that one would have said he was destined especially 
by nature for everything he took in hand ;* and that 
there are a few cases of such general aptitude may 
be admitted. A man taught for thirty years in 
Canada who came near to being practically a uni- 
versal master. Whether in the chair of natural sci- 


* Shakespeare makes reference to such versatility : 


‘Hear him but reason in divinity, 
And, all admiring, with an inward wish, 
You would desire the king were made a prelate; 
Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs, 
You would say it hath been, all in all, his study; 
List his discourse on war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle rendered you in music! 
Turn him to any cause of policy, 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter.”—Henry V., i., 1. 
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ence or history, of belles-lettres or philosophy, of art 
or theology ; whether at work dissecting an animal or 
classifying fossils, explaining the mysteries of ethics 
or of botany, drawing up a legal document or writ- 
ing a treatise on Egyptology, he would have been 
found equally at home in any one department. 
Yet, even this amazing versatility manifested only 
a general aptness for intellectual pursuits. It does 
not follow that even he could have solved a difficult 
problem in mathematics, excelled in mechanical in- 
vention, rivaled great painters and sculptors, or made 
a successful general. At the most, the rarity of such 
universal genius makes such an example no criterion 
of judgment for the rest of mankind. Weare neither 
led to hope nor left to despair because of such ex- 
ceptional success. The man just referred to, with 
all his versatility, was a most indefatigable worker. 
If his universal aptitude came by birth and genius, 
his universal information came by hard study and 
habitual industry. 

But generally speaking, genius cannot bear grafted 
fruit. If the native scion be incorporated with a 
foreign stock the product will have one form and 
another flavor. Spurgeon had a genius for preach- 
ing: does it follow that he could have built fortresses 
and planned defenses like Vauban, or organized and 
wielded an army like Wellington or Washington? 
Michel Angelo was a poet, painter, sculptor, and 
architect ; yet all these are kindred arts: does it follow 
that he could have made an astronomer like Galileo, 
an emperor like Charlemagne, or a navigator like Co- 
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lumbtis? We bow before the genius of such men as 
Chrysostom, Abelard, Peter the Great, Kepler, Mil- 
ton, Shakespeare, Jonathan Edwards, Stephenson; 
but the versatility, often supposed to qualify genius, 
is very rare even among great men. These very 
masters might not have attained eminence in other 
spheres. Their success partly hinged upon the pos- 
session of large faculties, and partly, also, upon their 
sagacious employment and investment of them in a 
suitable direction. 

Even those who think themselves endowed with 
genius would best trust only to industry, and in- 
dustry in one great pursuit; miscellaneous scattered 
exertions are like random shots that strike no mark. 
The best kind of genius is a genius for application. It 
is scarce worth while to undertake to be everything 
at once, like Artemus Ward’s “ Versatile Statoo,” 
and general intelligence sometimes implies particu- 
lar ignorance; hence the wisdom of Lord Brough- 
am’s motto, “ Know something of everything and 
everything of something.” Sydney Smith cautioned 
students to beware of the foppery of universality— 
knowing all sciences, excelling in all arts, chemistry, 
mathematics, history, reading, riding, fencing, Low 
Dutch and High Dutch, and natural philosophy. 
He says the modern precept of education is, “‘ Take 
the Admirable Crichton for your model; be ignorant 
of nothing.” On the contrary, I would have you 
possess the courage to be ignorant of a great num- 
ber of things, that you may avoid the calamity of 
being ignorant of everything.” 
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It is, moreover, a very encouraging and stimulat- 
ing fact that men who have deserved the highest 
niches in the Westminster of history, for attainments 
in science, art, and letters, have not belonged exclu- 
sively to any rank or class. From what lowly be- 
ginnings have some of the grandest men of history 
arisen to their lofty eminence! Shakespeare was the 
son of a wool-trader, and Akenside of a butcher; 
John Foster, Mr. Fox, and Dr. Livingstone, of 
weavers; John Hunter, Opie the painter, and Gib- 
son the sculptor, of carpenters; Ben Jonson and 
Hugh Miller, of bricklayers; Turner, Arkwright, 
and Bishop Taylor, of barbers; Haydn, of a wheel- 
wright; Bunyan, of a tinker; Luther, of a miner; 
Burns, of a day-laborer; Canova, of a stone-cutter ; 
Thorwaldsen, of a wood-carver; Richard Cobden, of 
a farmer; Virgil, of a potter; Columbus, of a carpet- 
weaver; Demosthenes, of a blacksmith; Whitefield, 
of a tavern-keeper; and Lincoln, of a rail-splitter. 
The list might be indefinitely extended; and such 
are the depths of poverty and obscurity out of which 
great men have often come, that it almost seems, 
sometimes, as though, in society as in the sea, the 
great fish swam nearest the bottom. 

The indebtedness of genius to industry will fur- 
ther appear by the date hour of life in which the fruit 
often ripens. Sir Henry Spelman did not begin his 
scientific study till past fifty; nor did Franklin till 
then fully enter upon his investigations in natural 
philosophy. Handel was forty-eight before he pub- 
lished any of his great works. Scott and Dryden 
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were ‘unknown as authors until each had reached 
forty ; and there are many like examples. 


The struggles through which the successes even 


of great men have come sometimes tempt us to say 
that difficulty makes men. John Foster is a prince 
among essayists, and his miscellanies have been com- 
pared to nuggets of solid gold. They ought rather 
to be called beaten gold; for revision and correction 
cost him, by his own confession, as much labor as 
the whole previous composition, which was arduous, 
slow, and painstaking. 

Fortune has long since been said to favor the 
brave; and there is no bravery like the courage of 
that persevering industry which will not be daunted, 
dismayed, or driven back by difficulties. Not more 
surely do “ winds and waves prove on the side of 
skilful navigators,’’ says Smiles, “than does fortune 
prove on the side of the industrious.” George 
Stephenson, who won his grand triumph at Rain- 
hill only at the price of fifteen years of labor to im- 
prove his locomotive, was wont to say to young 
men, “‘ Do as I have done—persevere,”’ even as Wil- 
liam Carey, disowning all genius, said, “I can plod.” 

“ The brilliancy of a fine work, like the beauty of 
a mosaic at St. Mark’s or at St. Sophia’s, is due to 
small fragments, laboriously collected, and put to- 


gether with minute art. Those who imagine genius. 


is like a volcano in a state of eruption forget that 
volcanoes have never produced anything but lava 
and scoriz.”’ 


In view of all this, it is not surprising that, as 
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was remarked at the outset, some—and among them 
those who were unquestionably geniuses themselves 
—have doubted whether there be any genius but the 
genius of industry. 

Some have boldly defined genius as only “ com- 
mon sense intensified’’; but this seems to be a beg- 
ging of the question, for common sense is not so 
called because it is so exceedingly common—ain fact, 
it is very rare; and, if genius imply uncommon gifts, 
then, paradoxical as it may seem, common sense 
may be among them. But if common sense be 
taken as simply the characteristic quality of a well- 
poised character, it is more frequently found in the 
average man than in those marked by the more 
brilliant qualities. 

- There is another sort of common sense, or aver- 
age faculty of the common man, of. which, with 
proper training, great results may be predicated. 
Beccaria held that any one might become a poet 
or orator. Locke, Helvetius, and Diderot believed 
that all men have an equal aptitude for genius, and 
the chemist Dalton and the elder Disraeli held essen- 
tially the same view. Dr. Young, the philosopher, 
boldly affirmed that what any man has done any 
other can do. Buffon did not believe in any other 
genius than that which is the result of profound 
attention directed to a subject. Ary Scheffer said, 
“With a strong soul and a noble aim one can do 
what one wills, morally speaking.” Sir Fowell 
Buxton said, “The longer I live the more I am 
certain that the great difference between men— 
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between the feeble and the powerful, the great and 
the insignificant—is energy, invincible determina- 
tion, a purpose once fixed, and then death or vic- 
tory.” Dr. Arnold said, “The difference between 
one boy and another lies not so much in talent as in 
energy.” Dr. Ross said of men who would yet be 
recognized as men of genius, that they were “all 
plodders, hard workers, intent men.”” Voltaire, while 
he admitted genius to exist, believed that only a very 
slight line separates the man of genius from him of 
ordinary mould, and that that line was not an impas- 
sable barrier. Hogarth said, ‘Genius is nothing 
but labor and diligence.” ‘“‘ Industry and persever- 
ance”’ was the motto of Banks the sculptor; and 
Guizot affirmed that “ good ability, with industry 
and system, accomplish all things.” 

Alexander Hamilton once said to an intimate 
friend: “ Men give me credit for genius. All the 
genius I have lies just in this: when I have a sub- 
ject in hand I study it profoundly. Day and night 
itis beforeme. I explore it in all its bearings. My 
mind becomes pervaded with it. Then the effort 
which I make the people are pleased to call the fruit 
of genius: it is the fruit of labor and thought.” 
Dickens declared that this was the secret of what- 
ever success he attained—the quality of attention. 
Hugh Miller modestly states in his autobiography: 
“The only merit to which I lay claim is that of pa- 
tient research—a merit in which whosoever wills 
may rival or surpass me; and this humble faculty 
of patience, when rightly developed, may lead to 
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more extraordinary developments of idea than even 
genius itself.” 

In the lexicon of all true workers, as Richelieu 
and Napoleon said, there is no such word as “ fail.” 
Mirabeau called “ ‘impossible’ a blockhead of a 
word.” Lord Chatham, when told by a colleague 
that a certain thing could not be done, calmly re- 
plied, but with all the weight of his giant will, “I 
trample upon impossibilities.” And so he did. 
He moved forward with the confidence of one be- 
neath whose iron tread mountain barriers turn to 
dust. 

Chatterton, genius as he was, said that God had 
given his creatures long enough arms to reach any- 
thing if they chose to be at the trouble. As Dr. 
Chapin said, not only must we strike while the iron 
is hot, but strike till it is made hot. There are 
some who wait for opportunity, as the blockhead 
waited for the stream to flow by, that he might 
cross; and there are other men who know how, on 
the anvil of resolve, to forge a key that unlocks all 
closed doors. 

A distinguished teacher, a college president, spoke 
of genius as “ the power of making efforts,” and John 
Foster declared it to be the faculty of “lighting 
one’s own fire.” Perhaps Comte de Buffon was a 
prejudiced witness when he said, “ Genius is pa- 
tience and patience is genius, the result of a pro- 
found attention directed to a particular subject.” 
He knew that with him success was the reward of 
peculiar patience. In youth he showed no uncom- 
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mon powers ; his mind was slow, if not sluggish, and 
he was constitutionally lazy. Born to affluence, a 
soft bed in a warm room proved very attractive. 
Too polite to get up before the sun, he waited until 
the monarch of the day had left his Oriental pavilion 
far behind, before he ventured modestly to emerge 
from behind his bed-curtains. But somehow a day 
so tardily begun reached its close too soon for Buffon 
to work out any marked results in-natural history, 
though he might have written the autobiography of 
a sleepyhead, or a work on the pleasures of slum- 
ber, or the natural-history of dreams. After strug- 
gling hard for some time-to wake early, he found 
that to wake was not always to rise. He desperately 
called to his aid his man-servant. “Joseph,” said he, 
“T’ll give you a crown every time you get me up 
before six; and never you mind what I say or do— 
get me up and you shall have your crown.” The 
faithful valet knocked at the door persistently ; but 
the count had, every morning, some new indisposi- 
tion: he was ill, had not slept, would rise soon, ete. 
Sometimes he was angry at the persistence of his ser- 
vant, who loved his master, or his money, too well to 
slight orders; and when he did rise, was angry be- 
cause he had been allowed to lie abed, contrary to his 
injunction. But Joseph, having tried in vain to force 
his master to leave the bed, one morning determined 
to earn his crown. He dashed under the bedclothes 
a basin of ice-cold water. The effect was electric: 


that was not the sort of a bath or pack the naturalist ° 


liked, and he did not long give the hydropathic rem- 
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edy a chance to test its virtues. It was by the per- 
sistent use of such means that Buffon at last broke 
the chains of his indolent habits; and he. used to 
say that to Joseph he owed three or four volumes 
of his ‘ Natural History.” 

While thus convinced of the absolute need of 
thorough work, we concede the existence of genius, 
or a higher order of native endowment, as admit- 
ting of no serious question. It is vain to expect 
to make out of the raw material of manhood, 
by any process, a Homer, Shakespeare, Dante, 
Milton; a Beethoven, Mozart, Handel, Haydn; an 
Aristotle, Newton, Bacon, Humboldt; a Salvator 
Rosa, Raphael, Titian, Michel Angelo. When Bush 
the commentator was asked how he could account 
for the meteoric shower of 1834 he said he could 
not tell, unless “ Dr. Cox’s brain had burst.” And 
the Arabs have a quaint way of expressing their 
confidence in an inborn fitness which cannot be di- 
verted from its true native direction: “ You may 
bathe a dog’s tail in oil and wrap it in splints, but 
you cannot get the crook out.” 

If aptitude for a pursuit can be made to order, 
where is the stupidity of the simple soul who asked, 
after the death of Canova, the princely sculptor of 
Possagno, whether “his brother was intending to 
carry on his business”? It is one of the rewards which 
surely crowns honest, earnest self-culture, that one 
rises in the scale of being to a height to which every 
other man must also climb if he would get there. No 
man can go to bed a dunce and wake up a Solomon 
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or a Socrates, though some happy, lazy speculator 
may go to bed a pauper and wake a millionaire. As 
Emerson said, “You reap what you have sown. 
Those who sow dunce-seed, vice-seed, laziness-seed, 
usually get a crop. Men can no longer fly at a dash 
into eminent position.” 

Probably in this, as in most other things, the truth 
lies between extreme statements: neither are we to 
attribute all successes to innate genius, nor is it true 
that there is no such thing as genius. To state the 
matter moderately, genius is natural aptitude in a 
certain direction, fitting one in some uncommon de- 
gree for some particular class of employments, All 
else that we associate with genius—facility, rapidity, 
certainty of achievement—belongs to industry. If, 
on the one hand, it be true that without the inborn 
genius no amount of mere industry, however well 
applied, will make the poet, painter, orator, or mu- 
sician, it is not less true that without diligent appli- 
cation no man, however gifted, achieves the highest 
distinction and success. Even where aptitudes exist, 
they do not make industry unnecessary. 

No one doubts the genius of Kepler. Yet the 
great philosopher and astronomer, referring to his 
own successful investigation, quotes Virgil’s line: 


‘** Fama mobilitate viget, vires acquirit eundo,” 


and adds, “So it was with me: diligent thought on 
these things begat still further thinking, until at last 
I brooded upon the subject with the whole energy 
of my mind.” Newton, endowed with the first order 
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of mind, yet acknowledged that he wrought out the 
grand results embodied in the “ Principia” only by 
application, diligence, and perseverance. Said he 
to Dr. Bentley: ‘If I have done the public any ser- 
vice it is due to nothing but industry and patient 
thought.” ; 

John Hunter the surgeon said his own mind was 
like a beehive, so incessant was his industry. Plato 
wrote over and over the beginning of his “ Republic.” 
Lamb expended a week’s work upon a single one of 
his humorous letters; their sparkle is like the radi- 
ance of a diamond elaborately polished into brilliance. 
Dickens shut himself up like a hermit for weeks while 
he wrote a Christmas carol, and, like Balzac, when 
he came out of his long seclusion and intense labor 
he looked like a mere ghost. The poet Moore 
thought ten lines of “ Lalla Rookh” enough for 
a day. Kinglake and Wordsworth reviewed and 
corrected manuscripts day by day for weeks and 
months. Buffon spent half a century over his 
“Studies of Nature,” and copied it eighteen times 
before it went to press. [Each final cast of thought 
went through at least five moulds before it took its 
final form; and even after this he would recompose a 
sentence twenty times, and once spent fourteen hours 
in searching for the proper word to round off a period. 

Michel Angelo said of Raphael, whom we have 
been wont to regard as scarcely second to the great 
Florentine himself, that he owed his place in the 
front rank among the artists of his day simply to 
diligent, persevering endeavor; that “ he did not get 
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so far by his genius, but by his industry.” “In- 
dustry can here mean nothing else than the success 
that an artist seeks in the unwearied improvement of 
his work. Industry is not persevering activity or 
diligence in general which allows itself no rest, but 
absorption in the one thing to be accomplished—a 
creative longing to work out into visible form the 
idea or ideal before the mind.” 

How genius summoned industry to its aid is seen 
in Vaucanson, the wonderful maker of automata, and 
machinist ; in Jacquard, the loom-maker, to whom 
Lyons owes so much of its splendor; in Heilman, 
who brought machine-combing to such perfection 
that his apparatus seemed gifted with the delicate 
accuracy of human fingers and the delicate intelli- 
gence of the human mind. 

The Latin motto is: “Opportunity has hair in 
front; behind she is bald: if you seize her by the 
forelock you may catch and hold her; but if suffered 
to escape not Jove himself can catch her again.” 

The innumerable examples of the noble achieve- 
ments of industry show us how much it is worth to 
watch and catch opportunity. Handel and Haydn, 
Bach and Beethoven, Arnold and Murray, Cobden 
and Peel, Lytton and Brougham, Hunter, Harvey, 
Herschel, Titian and Palissy, Hugh Miller and Charles 
Bell, Watt and Wilkie, Scott the novelist and Scott 
the commentator, Albert Barnes, Morse and Edison 
the electricians, Palmer the sculptor, and the la- 
mented Garfield, are examples of eminence due to 
obedience to this law of improving opportunity, 
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The study of the lives of great men, or men of 
great achievement, will satisfy us that all grand 
results in discovery and invention, science and art, 
thought and mechanism, are traceable to indefat- 
igable industry and assiduous application. Moses 
Stuart said, “ Original sin is aversion to work.” John 
Randolph declared he had discovered the philoso- 
pher’s stone: “Pay as you go.” Samuel Smiles 
thinks that in all departments of life the philosopher’s 
stone which turns everything, even time itself, to 
gold is, “Do with your might.” Even Hercules 
must have his labors. If there be any one thing 
that helps to make men, it is the very difficulties 
that dismay all but the brave. They bring out 
grit; they develop backbone; they make men te- 
nacious and pertinacious. Pertinacity is a good 
thing, though it is often perverted. On the wrong 
side, it becomes a fearful proof of total depravity ; 
but enlisted in a high and noble cause it becomes the 
persistence of heroism, the perseverance of saints, a 
condition and guaranty of success. 

If, then, the talisman of life be not the genius of 
industry, it certainly is the industry of genius. The 
men who sway the world, move and mould mankind, 
and shape history, are simply men of strong will, 
mighty purpose, and untiring application. If genius 
gives aptitude for success in certain spheres, it can- 
not do any more. Success itself comes of order, 
method, concentration, accuracy, promptness, dili- 
gence, and perseverance—the seven handmaids of 
industry. 
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On a broken helmet in Battle Abbey you may 
yet read, “ L’espoir est ma force,” which, in the fine 
fashion of heraldic sentiments, bespeaks the omnipo- 
tence of a high expectant purpose, The Horatian 
phrase, “‘ Nil desperandum,” has been the inspiration 
of many a successful life. If necessity is the mother 
of invention, diligence is the mother of success, It 
is worth a great deal to be able to say, with Richter, 
“T have made as much out of myself as could be 
made of the stuff; and no man should require 
more.” 

If we use genius of the inventive and talent of the 
administrative faculty, then talent is, in the long run, 
the surer winner of the race. In any department of 
activity no one needs to forfeit success. Let him 
honestly and earnestly resolve to make the most of 
his endowments and opportunities, whatever they 
may be; let him determine upon thoroughness—in 
other words, to avoid the snare of superficiality, 
putting his whole ability, however little, into what- 
ever he attempts, and attempting nothing which is 
not worthy to enlist the whole man—and success is 
sure, 

In the classic arena it is not the highly gifted only 
who bear off the palm of victory, That honor is 
reserved often for those of only very moderate abil- 
ities, With no remarkable powers, conspicuous only 
for honest, patient application, conscientious fidelity, 
they gradually pass by every competitor and take 
the front rank. So plain is this fact that the best 
minds have long since come to admit that a high grade 
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of scholarship, and even intellectual greatness, de- 
pend, ultimately, mainly on habits of thoroughness ; 
and that where these are found, or can be created, 
there is no such thing as hopeless stupidity or men- 
tal imbecility. 
_ While lecturing on balloons, Mr. Glaisher, of the 
Observatory, Greenwich, gave some very sound ad- 
vice on this point. He said: ‘Many depend too 
much upon natural abilities for success, and others 
have too little confidence in their own powers. All 
should know that the power of a man’s mind is not 
solely dependent upon his ability, but that his real 
momentum is the product of his talents multiplied 
into his industry. Great talents without industry 
must yield to moderate talents combined with in- 
dustry. If you wish to be able to overcome diffi- 
culties as they meet you in life (and we must expe- 
rience great pleasure in overcoming them), you must 
train yourselves to conquer them while young.” 
Reynolds, whose motto was “ Work! Work! 
Work!”’ and who was wont to rebuke the mere 
talker or idler by saying, “‘ Let us be doing some- 
thing,” has finely summed up the substance of this 
argument: “If you have genius, industry will im- 
prove it; if you have none, industry will supply 
its place.” Graham, master of the Scottish Acad- 
emy, used to quote that wise saying to his pupils. 
David Wilkie, among others, heard it, and it fixed 
itself in his mind. ‘1 was determined, therefore, 
to be very industrious, for I knew I had no genius.” 
In the highest successes of his artistic career he 
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affirmed, “ The single element in all the progressive 
movements of my pencil was persevering industry.” 

Let us set the highest value upon the “ divine 
faculty of work.” The old crest is suggestive that 
bore a pickax with the motto, “Either I will find 
a way or make one.” And a sagacious Frenchman 
rightly discovered the lack of energy peculiar to the 
inhabitants of a particular district by this very sim- 
ple sign: he observed that pupils who from that 
quarter came to the Veterinary School at Paris did 
not strike hard upon the anvil, and he correctly in- 
ferred that there was little force among the people 
of those parts. 

Work wields the weapons of power, wins the palm 
of success, and wears the crown of victory. No 
worthy end is gained without it. We need not be 
discouraged by feeble mental powers, but educate 
and strengthen them by study, as we expand a nar- 
row chest by deep inspirations, or as we bring out 
the knotted, corded muscle with athletic exercises, 
No heroic soul is daunted by difficulties; the very 
determination, patience, perseverance which they 
develop make the man great. “F ather, my sword 
is too short,” said a young Spartan to his brave old 
sire. ‘‘ Add a step to it!” was the laconic answer. 
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CHAPTER: V, 
THE ETHICS OF AMUSEMENT. 


HisTORY presents some curious contrasts. Some 
five centuries before the Christian era there ap- 
peared in Greece two philosophers, Heraclitus and 
Democritus. 

‘Heraclitus, of a morose temper, despised the pur- 
suits of men, and spoke with contempt alike of the 
political sentiments of the statesman and the specu- 
lations of the philosopher. Because he so often shed 
tears over the vices and follies of mankind his tradi- 
tional title is “ the Weeping Philosopher.” 

Of Democritus, who seems to have had no more 
exalted opinion of his fellow-men, Seneca says that 
he never appeared in public without showing his 
contempt for human folly by ridicule, and his pop- 
ular name is ‘‘ the Laughing Philosopher.” 

At the distance of more than two thousand years 
myth and mystery mantle characters, somewhat as 
mist clothes a mountain; yet these two men, how- 
ever robed in romance, may serve as representatives 
of two opposite classes of mankind. On one side we 


meet an unnatural and morbid melancholy, and on 
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the other an equally excessive and distasteful friv- 
olity—disciples of Heraclitus or of Democritus. 

Some few seem to think there is some virtue in 
gloom. Their faces are so fixed in marble-like rigid- 
ity and frigidity that if they should smile something 
would crack; if they should laugh something would 
break. By little children, such people, more than 
the bugbears of the nursery tales, are remembered 
with dread: their look is sepulchral, their voice has 
the tones of the tomb, their eyes are veiled by dark 
brows and heavy lids, as the sun is half hid by black 
clouds. After meeting them one feels, as a wag 
expressed it, like “ walking in a cemetery to get 
enlivened up.” 

Much the larger class belong to the school of the 
Laughing Philosopher, and they are apt scholars. 
Their faces are rippled with smiles and their voices 
attuned to merriment. Their tone of thought and 
feeling is light and gay. Life has to them scarce 
any somber or serious aspect. If some others see 
only shadows, they see only sunshine. They sparkle 
with joy and revel in mirth. If they do not titter in 
the sanctuary and joke at a funeral, it is an excep- 
tion. As a witty editor remarks, they make up for 
lack of specific gravity by abundance of specific 
levity. 

Joyfulness certainly seems to be the normal state 
of being. We were made to be, and meant to be, 
happy. We cannot associate a perfect order of 
being with anything else than bliss as the natural, 
normal state; and perfect joy must be found only in 
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the perfect Being, assimilation to whom is marked 
by approximation to perfect bliss. Woe and want 
are signs of imperfection—the trail of the serpent 
over Eden’s flowers. The frowns on our brows are 
shadows of evil; the furrows of anxiety and anguish 
are scars of sin. Tears are human—angels never 
weep. To be happy is no fault: it marks innocence. 
A laugh is not a sin, nor a loud laugh a crime, nora 
long laugh an iniquity to be punished by the judges. 
It is no sign of sin that the heart is full of mirth and 
the voice full of song; that the face has not been 
furrowed and wrinkled under the plow and harrow 
of grief. Purity is light-hearted; innocence is a 
gushing fountain sparkling with the radiant spray of 
smiles. 

That is an old superstition which underlies the 
system of asceticism and makes some virtue to in- 
here in misery. Those are gloomy notions, unjustly 
called puritanic, which teach that to be acceptable 
with God we must suppress smiles and indulge sighs 
and groans, bowing down the head asa bulrush, and 
spreading sackcloth and ashes under us. Such senti- 
ments get no sanction in the sacred Scriptures. The 
highest wisdom says, “‘ Rejoice, O young man, in thy 
youth; and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of 
thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart, and 
in the sight of thine eyes: but know thou, that for 
all these things God will bring thee into judgment.” 
Enjoyability is right, tempered only by accounta- 
bility. And Paul says, once and again, “ Rejoice in 
the Lord.” 
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These old monkish maxims that tears and sighs 
are better than smiles and songs antagonize even 
the teachings of nature. God made for man a world 
full of things fitted to make him happy. These ex- 
cessively utilitarian people, if they were creating this 
globe, would probably make it “ of cast-iron—it would 
savor of levity to make it of nothing’”’—and it would 
be uncouth and uncomfortable as a convent-cell. It 
would be covered with skies of gray instead of cano- 


pied with blue, and carpeted with Quaker drab rather 


than the gay and gorgeous robe of summer verdure 
-and flowers, or the glittering mantle of winter’s 
snows. 

The author of “The Schénberg-Cotta Family ” 
deservedly rebukes those who imagine that when 
they are happy God is less pleased; who would ac- 
cept earth’s rich harvests coldly and tremblingly, as 
though in fear lest if they really enjoy the wealth of 
nature’s gifts God will send a bad season next year 
to prevent their being too happy.* These are absurd 
relics of superstition. It is not a malignant deity 
who rules the world, and who, if we do not take 
every good gift coolly, as though we cared very 


little about it, will think he has given us something © 


too good for us, grudge it to us, and take it away 
again. ; 

A hypocrite has been defined as “a man who tries 
to be religious and can’t, with a large preponderance 
of cant’, and of all hypocritical cant, what is more 
offensive than the affectation of sanctimonious sad- 


* Page 403. 
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ness! At proper times and places the merry song, 
sportive play, ringing laugh, romping game, are not 
unseemly ; commonly, feasting is more normal than 
fasting. We need not fear to bask in sunshine, as 
though it were more virtuous to shrink back into chill- 
ing shadows. “ Self-crowned with thorns in a cloister 
is as selfish as self-crowned with ivy at a revel, and 
as proud.” A bad heart may beat as well under 
the drab of a Quaker as under the brocade of a belle; 
beneath a long face lubricated into sleek sobriety, as 
well as beneath a round face shining with the oil of 
cheer. God hearkens to praise as well as to prayer. 
The ascetic spirit antagonizes, also, human nature. 
Joy is preéminently natural to healthy beings. 
Especially is this true of youth. The physical 
system favors it: limbs lithe, eyes undimmed, nat- 
ural force unabated; the whole intricate and com- 
plicate mechanism in good running order; and, 
where healthfulness and youthfulness coexist, joy- 
fulness surely ought to have its abode. The Alpine 
shepherd who, being asked how it was with his 
constitution, replied, “I don’t know that I have 
any constitution,” illustrated the fact that the high- 
est condition of physical well-being is marked by 
this blissful unconsciousness of possessing any bod- 
ily organs. There is a sort of oblivion of self; the 
thought of weakness, weariness, disease, decline, 
does not oppress, because it does not exist. 
Moreover there is about youthfulness something 
which compels the heart to overflow. The whole 
nature glows with ardor and fervor; it is a ripe, rich 
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fruit, just at its mellowest stage, full of sweet juices. 
Call it animal spirits, exuberant life, or natural en- 
thusiasm—whatever it be, seldom does it survive mid- 
dle life; and this makes the nature of youth bubble 
up and overflow, as a spring pours forth water, or 
as a flower exhales perfume. 

A violent repression of joyfulness is often an 
injustice, if not an injury. The morbid and mel- 
ancholy must not forget that they were once happy 
and buoyant; let not the maturity and sobriety of 
age be impatient with the cheerfulness and mirth- 
fulness of childhood and youth. The sere and yel- 
low leaf of autumn was once the green foliage of 
spring, and the dried and withered fruit began in. 
the beautiful bloom and bursting bud. 

If God and nature thus bid us rejoice, let the heart 
run over with innocent laughter and joy. Let us smile 
and sing, and lengthen out life’s golden springtime, 
and be as happy as we may ; for there is no necessary 
virtue in austerity. Evil days, pleasureless years, 
draw nigh. Sobering sorrows, subduing cares, chas- 
tening trials, and crushing anxieties will soon enough 
bring to all of us the gravity of mature experience. 
Life’s loads will be laid upon shoulders that now 
bear no burdens. Sorrow is to be postponed; joy 
is man’s prerogative and privilege. Full fast enough 
do the ripples of mirth give way to wrinkles of care, 
and the channels of smiles become the furrows of 
tears. 

While this is all true, a question of no little con- 
sequence compels the attention of all thoughtful 
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minds: how far is it safe, physically, intellectually, 
and morally, to encourage the pursuit of amuse- 
ment ? 

Whatever is admitted to be wrong in itself, al- 
though capable of contributing a sort of pleasure, 
may at once be dismissed as unworthy of consider- 
ation on the part of upright and virtuous people; 
but what disposition shall we make of such amuse- 
ments or pleasurable excitements as are not appa- 
rently wrong in themselves, but linked with corrupt- 
ing associations? Some who are esteemed both > 
wise and virtuous affirm that these should be laid 
hold of by pure people, and become so modified in 
surroundings as to be associated with what is better 
and more elevating. Hence it comes to pass that 
many who condemn gambling justify card-playing 
and like amusements, which have so often been linked 
with that vice and with games of chance; some who 
abhor intoxication approve the social wine-cup ; some 
who are personally chaste vindicate the dance; and 
many who deprecate all stage indecencies uphold 
the theater. 

Already there has been conceded to the advo- 
cates of amusement all that they are wont to urge 
in support of the lawfulness of innocent pleasure. 
Nature demands rest, relaxation, recreation; the 
demand is divinely recognized in the provision for 
sleep and for a weekly rest-day ; and it is humanly 
recognized in all pleasure-parks, limited hours of 
labor, and public provision for the enjoyment of the 
people without cost. 
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To attempt to wage war against social amuse- 
ments as such is like taking Mrs. Partington’s broom 
to sweep back the Atlantic tide. All we can safely 
and successfully do is to protest against whatever is 
inherently improper or hurtful in tendency. The 
best-regulated state and the most sagacious church 
of the future will study and combine to provide 
ample, wholesome, and free forms of recreation for 
all classes. And if in these pages there be suggested 
a few considerations on the ethics and apologetics of 
amusement, it is but as a very unpretentious con- 
tribution to the efforts which may be more widely 
and wisely made in this same direction. 

Amusement, to answer its highest ends, should 
be fenced in with certain restrictive principles. For 
example, it should be: 

1. Active, rest being found in variety of activity 
rather than in idleness. 

2. Recreativé, sought not for its own sake, but as 
a means to an end. 

3. Elevated, imparting a higher, not lower tone; 
refined rather than gross, 

4. Consctentious, consistent with purest morality 
and leading up to a higher plane. 

No wise man will amuse himself with mere idle- 
ness. It is a curious law of our being that we rest 
and refresh ourselves most by a change of employ- 
ment; and so, while we are really obtaining re- 
laxation, we may verify Cicero’s maxim, that even 
“our leisure hours have their useful employment.” 
The resources of both mind and body are very varied 
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and extensive ; and when one set of faculties or organs 
has been subject to tax and strain for a while it is 
marvelous to see how often, if the employment be 
changed, the vigor with which we take up a new task 
is scarcely diminished. It seems as though we were 
calling into action an unused reserve. A student 
who has been working intensely on a mathematical 
problem finds that he can, with actual sense of rest, 
turn to natural science or history or poetry. The 
simple variety of pursuit prevents the sense of fa- 
tigue; a change of form of labor becomes a source 
of refreshment. 

It is certainly a great mistake to pursue amuse- 
ment as anend rather than asa means. Trench has 
called attention to the “ethics of etymology”: the 
very words “ amusement, relaxation,” “‘ recrea- 
tion,” teach a useful moral lesson; they tell us that 
they represent a right or privilege which must be © 
earned by labor and prepare us to resume our 
work. 

“ Amusement” is plainly a-musis—a temporary 
suspension of severer studies; a turning away from 
the Muses, who were the supposed patrons, not of 
poetry only, but of history, geometry, and other 
studies as well. What shall be said, then, of those who 
would have their lives spent principally in amuse- 
ment, or who claim it otherwise than as a tempo- 
rary withdrawal—a-musis—from harder studies ? 
The word itself condemns them. That other word, 
“ relaxation,” teaches a like lesson: how can the 
bow be relaxed which has not been bent; how 
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can the’ string be slackened until it has been drawn 
tight? It is the tension of toil which creates the 
need and gives the right of relaxation: having been 
attentive, assiduous, industrious, we may claim re- 
laxing amusement. “ Recreation” means a re-crea- 
tion, which implies previous exhaustion. Life con- 
sists of alternate waste and supply. Breathing, 
however exhilarating, is primarily designed to expire 
the waste of the blood and inspire the oxygen which 
invigorates it. Eating, though it be pleasurable, is 
mainly meant to replenish waste of nerve-fiber, 
muscular tissue, blood, and bone. It is not to be 
followed simply for the enjoyment which it gives, 
but in order to recuperate the energies and forces 
of mind and body after exhausting work with brawn 
or brain, muscle or mind, and to prepare us for other 
toil yet to come. He who eats and drinks only for 
the pleasures of appetite so far imitates those dis- 
gusting epicures who, after glutting themselves with 
dainties, relieved their satiety by some artificial pro- 
cess, that they might the sooner repeat the pleasure. 
This is an unlawful perversion of eating and drink- 
ing: it turns a natural gratification into disgusting 
gluttony. 

The habitual pleasure-seeker—instead of consult- 
ing the need of amusement, the right of exhaustion 
to refreshment, the claim of labor upon rest—makes 
pleasure an end, turning into a pursuit what is proper 
and wholesome only when it comes after the waste 
of work. If he gets sick of pleasure, so that he 
loses relish for such perverted diet, nature has sim- 
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ply turned what might have been food into physic. 
Solomon gives a plain lesson on such excess: 


“Hast thou found honey ? 
Eat so much as is sufficient for thee, 
Lest thou be filled therewith, and vomit it.”’ * 


Amusement, then, sought as a means of recreat- 
ing our capacity for work, is both normal and ne- 
cessary. Extreme severity reacts toward excessive 
laxity, and it is wisest to provide for and encourage 
wholesome relaxation. The Apostle John is said to 
have amused himself with the playful fondness of a 
favorite bird, and to have justified it on the ground 
that the bow must not always be kept strung. What 
a difference, however, between the use of amusement 
and its abuse! Queen Christina wrote to Countess 
Sparre: “My chief employments are to eat well 
and sleep well, study a little, chat, laugh, see plays, 
and pass my time in agreeable dissipation. I hear 
no sermons, and despise all orators. All wisdom is 
vanity ; eat, drink, and be merry.” To make amuse- 
ment only a means toa higher end will prevent such 
waste of the precious legacy of time common with 
all pleasure-seekers like this royal lady. 

How sadly suggestive of human folly is that word 
“pastime’’!—a confession that our amusements, 
instead of imparting an abiding, satisfying joy, only 
serve to pass time away—to prevent it weighing as 
an intolerable load on our hands—as though time 
did not pass fast enough without hastening its flight! 


* Proverbs xxv. 16. 
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As to the forms and methods in which amusement 
is to be secured or sought, no invariable rule can be 
laid down. Each may lawfully follow, within right 
limits, his own idiosyncrasy. If an amusement is 
inherently vicious, of course no one has a right to 
indulge it. It is only the fool who says, “If I ruin 
myself it is none of your business.” It concerns 
every other man what any man’s character and con- 
duct are. We are not independent of one another. 
There was a man in a Western city who, after a 
debauch, would suffer terrible attacks of gout, but 
amid his groans would ejaculate, ““ Had a good time 
anyhow!” He might consider his vicious pleasure 
a compensation for his pain, but he had no moral 
right to lead such a life of vicious indulgence. But 
so long as we do not pass the paling of moral propri- 
ety, or trespass upon the just rights of our neighbor, 
each of us may follow the bent of his own inclination. 

As we do not always understand others, we can- 
not always safely judge others by ourselves. Dif- 
ferent tastes and temperaments demand different 
treatment, and capacitate for different enjoyments. 
If some find relaxation or recreation in what is to 
their neighbors stupidly uninteresting or perhaps 
vexatiously tiresome, we must remember that homely 
but wholesome adage: “ De gustibus non est dispu- 
tandum,” which has been quaintly, but somewhat 
freely, rendered, ‘It is no matter of mine if that 
old. woman does kiss her cow.” 

There was an Englishman who had such a passion 
for cold bathing that he would leap from bed on a 
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winter morning, break the ice that during the night 
had sheeted the water in his bath-tub, and jump 
in, and afterward describe the luxurious sensations 
which he experienced. But he misled no one else 
into following his example. Others were quite con- 
tent that he should follow the bent of his inclination, 
but they could not appreciate the luxury. Franklin 
could not find any enjoyment in a sleigh-ride; he 
said he could enjoy himself just as much at home 
with his feet in a pail of ice-cold water and his hands 
jingling a pair of tongs. 

Amusement largely turns upon temperament. 
Among men, as among animals, there are varying 
instincts, and we are sometimes unjust and unchari- 
table in judging the pursuits of others whose tastes 
and temperaments we do not understand. “The hen 
is frightened when the goslings take to the water, 
but the goslings have the right of it.” 

Hans Christian Andersen, in the charming tale of 
“ The Ugly Duckling,” robes the story of his own life 
in the guise of fable, representing the trials of a child 
whose intensely refined and poetic tastes excite only 
ridicule among the prosaic, practical people around 
him. Driven from home by petty persecutions, the 
poor duckling takes refuge in a cottage where dwells 
an old woman with a tom-cat and a hen. The cat 
and hen were master and mistress of the house, and 
always said, “ We and the world.” 

“Can you lay eggs?” asked the hen. 

pS ING: 
““Then have the goodness to hold your tongue.” 
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“Can you raise your back, purr, or throw out 
sparks?” 

“No.” 

“Then you have no business to have any opinion 
at all when rational people are talking.” 

The duckling shrank into a corner, and kept silent 
till his longing to swim on the water could not longer 
be repressed. 

“What's this whim?” saidthehen. ‘‘ That comes 
of being idle. If you could lay eggs or purr, you 
would not be indulging such fancies.” 

“But it is so delightful to swim about on the 
water, and feel it close over one’s head when he 
dives to the bottom!” : 

“A great pleasure, indeed!” quoth the hen. 
“You must be crazy, surely. Only ask the cat— 
for he is the wisest creature I know—how he would 
like to swim on the water or dive under it. To say 
nothing of myself, just ask our old mistress, who is 
wiser than anybody in the world, whether she would 
relish swimming, and feeling the waters close over 
her head.” 

“You can’t understand me,” the duckling ven- 
tured to suggest. 

“Can’t understand you? I should like to know 
who could. Don’t take these idle fancies into your 
head, child, but thank Heaven for a warm room and 
company that may improve you. I mean you well; 
I say disagreeable things, which is a mark of true 
friendship. _ Now look to it, and mind you either lay 
eggs or learn to purr and emit sparks.” 
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“T think I’ll take my chances and go abroad into 
the wide world,” said the duckling, in despair. 

Froude’s story of “ The Cat’s Pilgrimage,”’ in which 
he so satirically hits off the mystic meditations of the 
transcendentalists, is equally to the point, and it is 
worth while to recall to the reader the salient points 
of that admirable fable. 

The story is, in brief, that of a cat setting out to 
learn the secret of happiness. She met successively 
an ox chewing the cud, a bee gathering nectar, a 
bird singing to its mate; and in answer to her ques- 
tion how to be happy each gave a characteristic reply. 
The ox bade her chew the cud, the bee, make honey, 
the bird, perch ona bough and sing; but, as she could 
do none of these things, they could advise no further, 
because that was to them the great secret of happi- 
ness which they advised her to do. 

At last she came to an owl, and he advised her 
to meditate. The advice seemed to her sensible and 
feasible, but the question was what to meditate about. 
The owl was equal to the emergency, and said, “ Our 
race have observed that the owl comes from the egg 
and yet the egg from the owl; hence the question 
arises, which first existed, the owl or the egg.” And 
the owl said, “I ponder perpetually on this question.” 

“But,” the cat rejoined, “how are we to find out?” 

“Find out?” said the owl. ‘We can never find 
out. The beauty of the question is that its solution 
is impossible. What would become of all our de- 
lightful reasonings if we were so unhappy as once to 
know?” 
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If the metaphysically inclined find their pleasure 
in such speculations, we must concede to them the 
right to pursue their path to happiness. 

Amusements should always be elevated and ele- 
vating, giving a higher tone to character and life. 
It is not enough that they be not positively degrad- 
ing; they should have a refining and beautifying 
influence. The principal fault to be found with 
many modern “ popular”? amusements is that they 
are really incompatible with an intelligent mind, a 
cultivated taste, or an earnest character; and the 
true way to counteract all such low and false forms 
of recreation is to educate toward a higher plane of 
taste, and so introduce to a loftier platform of capa- 
city and experience. The truest and best forms of 
recreation always conform and contribute to our 
higher nature and culture. The best antidote to 
any sort of vicious appetite is to awaken or create 
relish for what is purer, better, and more wholesome. 
Goethe said: “ We must take care of the beauti- 
ful, for the useful will take care of itself.” This is 
true, but there is an additional advantage: in caring 
for the beautiful we do care for the useful, and for 
ourselves, refine away coarse cravings, cultivate ex- 
alted tastes, and elevate our whole being. 

Very few, for example, who have felt the elevat- 
ing influence of familiarity with art, science, and lit- 
erature are long content with the coarser grade of 
sensual and sensuous enjoyments which are too com- 
mon with the mass of people. There are those who 
are habitually wont to commune with the minds of 
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the masters of thought: to walk entranced amid 
galleries of paintings which breathe and sculptures 
which speak ; to feel the thrill of pleasure awakened 
by music which is the creation of inspiring genius; 
to converse with the best representatives of culture; 
to study those forms of architecture which Dr. R. S. 
Storrs calls “ mountains of rockwork set to music.” 
Such men and women, educated in taste and capa- 
city for so refined a realm of enjoyment, marvel that 
any one with even a pretense to intelligence and cul- 
ture can find no attraction in literature beyond the 
trashy novel, visit no art-galleries beyond the tawdry 
scenery of a theater, find no refreshment in conversa- 
tion which rises higher than gossip, and care for no 
music beyond the jingle that suits the rhythm of the 
dance. 

What inexhaustible fountains of amusement and 
refreshment are found in intelligent conversation / 

The power of speech is one of God’s greatest 
gifts. The capacity of the tongue for good or evil 
none can measure. Even the pen of inspired writers 
vainly attempts fully to convey its mischief, malice, 
misery, and madness when perverted ; its might and 
majesty when made forcible by right words. 

Guards must be placed about the organs of speech, 
and a double watch set at the door of the mouth, for 
the tongue is an unruly evil, full of deadly poison— 
a wild beast which no man has ever yet completely 
tamed. “ Athenians” still survive, who spend their 
time in nothing else but either to tell or to hear 
some new thing; and idle gossip is twin sister to 
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malicious slander, which has been aptly defined by 
a simple little girl thus: “ Nobody does nothing, 
and everybody goes on a-telling of it everywhere.” 

Nature herself hints that the tongue should be 
used sparingly ; for we have two eyes and two ears, 
yet but one mouth, as though to intimate that we 
are to be twice as active in seeing and hearing as in 
talking ; or, as Henry Sidney wrote to his son Philip, 
“Nature hath rampared up the tongue with teeth, 
lippes, yea, and hair without the lippes, and all be- 
tokening raynes or bridles for the loose use of. that 
membre.” A favorite saying of Socrates was that 
there are two arts: the art of speech and the art of 
silence. Both need to be well learned if we are to 
understand either. But when utterance is in order, 
how sublime the art of speech, next of kin to the art 
of thought! The tongue, like a whetstone, sharpens 
and gives edge to thought; again, like the artist’s 
pencil, imparts definite outline, precision, coloring; 
again, like a prism, analyzes and separates blended 
ideas; and again, crystallizes thought into shape, 
beauty, clearness, transparency. 

Speech is a relief; it gives vent to suppressed 
thought and feeling; grief finds an outlet through 
language as tears through their ducts; whatever is 
noble in conviction or emotion finds expression, in- 
carnation, in words. 

Conversation, however, is not mere talk—it implies 
mutuality : there is no conversation where the talking 
is all on one side. The word “ conversor’’—to turn 
together, somewhat like two women grinding at a mill 
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—implies activity in more than one party. To con- 
verse well one must learn, therefore, not only to be 
an entertaining talker, but an interested listener. 
It is gross and tiresome egotism that inflicts upon 
helpless victims one’s personal history, ailings, trials, 
fears, and complaints, under the name of “ conversa- 
tion.”” Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, having par- 
doned a literary critic for some political offense, in- 
vited him to his palace and read to him one of his 
own tragedies. At the end of the first scene the 
critic, yawning tremendously, said, “Pardon me, 
your Majesty, but I would much rather go back 
to prison.” Cowley speaks of persons who caused 
a “quotidian ague of frigid impertinences.” True 
conversation, being mutual, blesses him that gives 
and him that takes. One never utters a good 
thought or feeling without being better for com- 
municating an inspiration and an impulse; but when 
intelligent people talk with one another, there is an 
interchange of the best commodities: each gives, 
and each receives. Few means of education sur- 
pass this; and in Athens, where there were so few 
books, and no products of the printing-press, this was 
the great channel of culture. 

Such conversation implies, also, some measure of 
intellectuality. Commonplace remarks are not to be 
despised—even such as concern “the weather ”—for 
upon such humble hinges hang and turn the doors 
of mutual converse; but conversation, if it deserve 
the name, will soon pass beyond these insipid com- 
monplaces, and the doors which on such hinges 
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swing will open into larger rooms and introduce to 
more suggestive themes. 

It does not follow that only learned and intellec- 
tual people can converse; but all improving conver- 
sation involves and evolves ¢hought, and soon gets 
beyond the stale commonplaces that only stupid 
and thoughtless people employ as the staple of their 
talk. Whenever and wherever thought finds utter- 
ance, speech, even though it be not from the tongue 
of the learned, arrests attention. A child often holds 
us charmed by the very simplicity of unstudied talk, 
because an awakening mind shines behind it. But 
there must be contact, conflict, of mind with mind; 
thought must strike thought; the intellect must be 
active as well as the tongue, if conversation is to be 
either interesting or helpful. The talk that is not 
the result of thinking and does not stir others to 
think, is like the hollow clangor of a brazen cymbal. 
When the tongue moves in the mouth without 
thought moving in the brain, how little does the 
tongue differ from the clapper of a bell! In both 
cases we have sound without sense. 

There is a sort of moral obligation on us to use 


our tongues aright, for all good thoughts are common _ 


property and should be utilized by communication. 
A prominent educator was in the habit of asking 
even strangers for their “ best thoughts,” that he 
might note them and convey them to others as 
sources of inspiration. Even inquisitive people, 
although they seem sometimes to be no more than 
walking interrogation-points, may be made useful; 
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for they serve as “the funnels of conversation, that, 
indeed, take in nothing for their own use, but merely 
pass it to another.” 

Conversation ought to satisfy the most exacting 
demand when, to the discussion of elevated themes, 
there is added the exalted communion of the sexes. 

Human history is correspondent with human na- 
ture. Mankind and womankind have from the first 
inclined to cultivate a mutual acquaintance; and it 
is a happy instinct, for in such companionship both 
parties naturally find both joy and help. Nothing 
is, perhaps, more refining to any man than the society 
and converse of a pure, high-minded, and cultured 
woman. Sensible men not only know this, but gen- 
erally seek to enrich themselves for life by the con- 
stant and somewhat exclusive companionship of some 
noble and virtuous woman, in accordance with an 
order of things that dates back to a sinless Eden. 

What a blunder, if not a crime, to neglect woman’s 
society! Few customs of modern days are more 
inexplicable than those which encourage men to 
spend evening after evening at club-houses, regaling 
themselves with tobacco-fumes, strong drink, games 
of chance, and coarse jests, while they are leaving 
at home, to pine in solitude and neglect, some peer- 
less angel of the household, whose smile upon the 
street is like a sunbeam, and whose converse in 
society makes one dream of Paradise. Any plea- 
sures or pursuits which tend to alienate or separate 
the sexes, so that they find satisfaction in such sep- 
aration, have been found disastrous to mind and 
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morals. God saw that it was not good for either 
party to be alone, and so he ordained that their 
highest good should be found in being together. 
Nowhere is this more true than in conversational in- 
tercourse. Woman’s influence is refining and elevat- 
ing,and makes man’s talk every way purer and better. 

How vast are the resources of amusement found 
in vocal and instrumental music! 

The capacity for melody and harmony found in 
those wonderful vocal organs, given as a special en- 
dowment to human beings, who has ever measured! 
Other animals make music after their own fashion ; 
but the vocal chords of the human voice are capable — 
of imitating all other animals. And, as to the sweet- 
ness and softness, power and pathos, variety and vol- 
ume, melody and majesty, developed by instrumen- 
tal strains, we must not forget that all instruments 
of human invention approach perfection only so far as 
they imitate the human voice divine. Every instru- 
ment seems to get its suggestion from the organs of 
mankind. What is the violin but the rough outline 
of the upper part of the human body, with head, 
throat, and chest, the strings corresponding to the 
vocal chords, and the bridge and what is beneath it, 
to the chest cavity, with its vibratory and reverber- 
atory power? The ‘cornet and other instruments 
are modeled on the exact plan and principle of the 
windpipe and its accessories. What may we not, 
therefore, expect of the capacities of the human 
voice in song! 

Not only marvels, but something akin to miracles, 
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seem to await the touch of a master hand upon the 
chords or keys of musical instruments. Vieuxtemps 
used to caress his violin as though it were his child, 
and, like an intelligent being, it responded to every 
tone and mood of his own spirit. And when such 
‘masters as Liszt or Rubinstein presided at the piano, 
it seemed no longer a dumb and senseless machine, 
compounded of wood and metal; it breathed like 
some mysterious, intelligent being; at one time it 
moaned with the plaintive pathos of woe, and again 
rang with the jubilant ecstasy of triumph—now were 
heard the subdued murmurs of a lullaby, and then 
. the majestic march of a conquering army. Perhaps 
music will yet prove to be the language of heaven, 
the tongue of the celestials. 

Again, the study of external nature offers bound- 
less fields of pleasure and profit. 

Especially is this true when with the aid of arti- 
ficial eyes the wonders of creation are examined: 
when, with the help of the telescope, we examine 
the worlds which appear but as sands of gold in the 
firmament, or, with the aid of the microscope, we 
discover little worlds of life and beauty in the atoms 
of sand beneath our feet. Kepler was so lifted into 
ecstasy by his astronomic studies that he cried out, 
“ O Almighty God, I think thy thoughts after thee!”’ 
And the student of natural history and natural science 
finds himself walking amid the wonders of a world 
to which others are blind, and marvels that any one 
can be indifferent to such displays of creative skill, 
wisdom, power, and goodness. 
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Travel has this supreme charm, that it combines 
the study of nature and of art. It introduces to all 
the varieties and beauties of natural scenery: rocks 
and rills, hills and vales, lofty summits and deep 
ravines, placid lakes and seas of cloud, snow-clad 
peaks and verdure-clad plains; moreover it presents 
to view those great achievements of architecture in 
the grand old castles and sculptured cathedrals of 
the world, which have been called blossomings in 
stone, and which Schlegel and Madame de Staél 
poetically termed “frozen music.” 


‘Tis as though the strains immortal, 

Harmonies from harps in heaven, 

Floating past its pearly portal 
At the silver hush of even, 

Had by some mysterious power, 
Some prevailing angel’s prayer, 

Been transformed in crystal splendor 
To a fairy fabric there.”’ 


Perhaps no form of recreation is more innocent 
and refreshing both to young and old than sports 
shared with children. 

Happy is he who all through life carries yet the 
child-heart; who can understand children, sympa- 
thize with their natures, and guard and guide, in- 
stead of repressing and discouraging, their outbursts 
of animal spirits and innocent joy. A maiden aunt, 
under whose temporary charge a couple of urchins 
were placed by anxious parents on the Pacific coast, 
because in the vicinity of the family home was felt 
the tremor of earthquakes, after two weeks of con- 
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stant misery begged her sister to “take the boys 
away and send along the earthquake.”’ Some there 
are who seem to forget their own child-days. Boys 
and noise are to them all one, in both rhyme and 
reason; they want the little imps of the nursery 
neither to leap nor laugh; the patter of little feet 
and the chatter of little tongues are alike vexatious; 
to suit them, children of seven ought to be as demure 
as old women of seventy, and merry little maids 
must sit and sew like mature matrons. Under such 
training little ones never have any youth: they de- 
velop into prim propriety and showy precocity, but 
they are like witheredup old people before they are 
out of their short clothes. 

Public lectures, when properly conducted, furnish 
abundant amusement and improvement. But it is 
a pity to degrade and disgrace the platform by mak- 
ing it the place for low and vulgar jest and joke, 
buffoonery and charlatanry. Public lectures need 
something more than the wry faces and vapid non- 
sense of the clown, to be a permanent blessing: they 
must furnish solid, substantial food for mind and 
heart; something to increase intelligence and estab- 
lish integrity, expand sympathy and ennoble human- 
ity. Then, if the lecturer has the faculty and skill 
to add a little sauce or spice to lend savor and flavor, 
welcome the Attic salt or even Attic pepper! 

The lecture system, which is really a recent one, 
the product of the last half-century, is just now, in 
the “ University Extension ”’ courses, affording facil- 
ity for rare entertainment and high educational im- 
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provement. To Horace Mann, LL.D., about the 
-middle of the present century, we must trace the 
institution of public lectures, as a feature of social 
life and a branch of educational training. Wendell 
Phillips used to attribute to Dr. Mann the credit of 
introducing this salutary measure into the scheme of 
publicimprovement. Illustrious have been the names 
of those that have followed in his wake—such as 
Beecher and Bellows, Holmes and Chapin, Starr 
King and A. L. Stone, Puncheon and Thompson, 
Gladstone and Farrar, Gough and Dawson, Mitchell 
and Proctor. The so-called ‘“ Exeter Hall Lectures” 
extended over fifteen years, and furnish to this day a 
source of delight and profit to thousands of readers. 
The great charm of public lectures is that they enable 
the hearer to avail himself of the lifelong researches 
of the lecturer, whether in the department of science 
or art, history or literature, philosophy or politics. 
Some moral guards need, as has been already 
hinted, to be placed about amusement. - It is a pre- 
sumption against any form of pleasure that it is not 
generally approved by the wisest and best men and 
women. This rule, like any other, may be abused. 
It sometimes becomes unjust alike to ourselves and 
others to yield to an imperious dictation which sets 
arbitrary bounds about pleasure-seeking. The scru- 
pulosity of some people is born, not of a tender con- 
science, but of a proud censoriousness. While each 
man is bound not to let his conduct be a snare to 
the weak, he is not bound to yield compliance to 
the senseless prejudice or intolerant demands of the 
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overbearing Pharisee. If everything not inherently 
vicious is to be classed with what is forbidden, be- 
cause it happens not to please some morbid cynic or 
bigoted fanatic, there is no limit to the index ex- 
purgatorius, for scarce a form of pleasure can be 
found that does not offend some narrow mind, gloomy 
temper, or little soul.* 

It is useless to try to please everybody ; some will 
not be satisfied, and excessive carefulness in this 
direction ends in pleasing nobody. Fault-finders 
still sit like cross children in the market-place, who 
will not dance if others pipe, nor lament when others 
play mournful melodies. But not to respect the 
judgment and scruples of those who are at once wise 
and good is childish and foolish. 

It is difficult to defend an amusement which, how- 
ever gratifying to one’s self, has on others a harm- 
ful or even questionable influence. Practices which 
may be indulged with comparative safety to one’s 
self may inflict injury on others, and particularly on 
those who are weak. Hence, after considering the 
intrinsic quality of an amusement, whether it be in- 
herently right or wrong, it is well to inquire into its 
relative character, its probable influence in society 
even over those who are younger and weaker. The 
highest authority tells us that “all things indeed 
are pure; but it is evil for that man who eateth with 
offense”; and that they who are strong ought to 
bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please 
themselves. 

* Macaulay, vol. iii., p. 73: 
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Noone has carefully weighed an amusement until 
this question of relative character is regarded and 
settled. Nothing inherently wrong can be relatively 
right ; but some things not inherently wrong may not 
be relatively right: while they may not harm us, they 
may harm others; and, because we are not indepen- 
dent, we must not be inconsiderate, of one another, 
Hence it is unsafe to overlook the associations 
with which any form of amusement is allied. A 
pleasure seemingly innocent may be inseparably 
wedded to degrading, corrupting associations. While 
any enjoyment is capable of excess and perversion, 
certain forms of pleasure have always been found to 
be ensnaring ; and the tendencies and associations of 
an indulgence will assist a candid man in determin- 
ing its propriety or impropriety. If the devil finds an 
amusement specially fitted for his ends, and stamps 
it as his own, it is as well to let him havea monopoly 
of it. A careful man lets alone what is a favorite 
with Satan and his hosts: the presumption is against 
it as having some special fitness to diabolical ends. 

Such are some of the admitted “canons of criti- 
cism’”’ which it has been found wise to apply to plea- 
surable indulgences, and which commend themselves 
to the intelligent and candid mind. It must be con- 
fessed that for some reason Satan seems to have found 
certain exciting amusements very helpful handmaids 
to vice and crime. One of the most sagacious men 
of our generation has remarked that some forms of 
pleasure appear to bear “ the patent-right of the evil 
one,” and he mentions especially five or six: the 
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card-table, games of chance, the circus, the horse- 
race, the dance, and the theater. 

The theater has had and still has many defenders. 
No doubt there is in us a natural, constitutional 
“histrionic taste’’ or appetite, whose gratification 
must be lawful; and no doubt the drama is fitted to 
convey many intellectual incentives and moral les- 
sons. We may safely grant all this. But Pollok’s 
objection still remains: ‘The theater might be a 
school of good morals; it never has been.” Yet the 
theater is no novelty. More than two thousand years 
ago Aristotle thought dramatic writing had reached 
perfection, and yet he would forbid the young to see 
comedies, lest they became victims of debauchery. 
Pliny tells us that the famous theater of Scaurus the 
consul, which cost five million dollars and held thirty 
thousand people, proved to the Romans more fatal 
than even the ,wars of Sylla. Plato pronounced 
plays dangerous to morality because they rouse the 
passions ; Socrates would not attend the theater save 
to witness the plays of Euripides, his friend. Ovid, 
in his demoralizing verses, praises the theater because 
it favored dissolute principles; but in later life ad- 
vises Augustus to suppress this as the chief cause of 
corruption. Seneca regarded nothing so detrimental 
to public purity, and Tacitus ascribes the chastity 
of the ancient German women in part to the absence 
of theatrical spectacles. 

Dr. Tayler Lewis well says: ‘‘ Never has any true 
friend of morality and religion been found upholding 
the theater as it actually zs or was at any particular 
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period. The warmest defense is coupled ever with 
the admission that as at present managed it needs 
some decided reform to make it in all respects what 
it ought to be.” 

There is, perhaps, in the theatrical profession an 
inherent difficulty—we refer to the liability attend- 
ing zmpersonation. 

The whole effectiveness of a play depends on the 
extent to which the actor enters into the character 
which he represents. He must learn not only to 
speak the words, but to think the thoughts, feel the 
emotions, and actually feel the sway of the motives, 
which characterize the party for whom he stands on 
the stage. He is to act another's part, and how can 
he, unless he merges himself for the time completely 
in the dramatic character he portrays? There is 
implied a measure of assimilation to the character 
so represented, as the first law of successful acting ; 
otherwise it is but a tame mimicry, and not an im- 
personation at all. 

We can understand how it may be elevating and 
ennobling thus to enter into and assume the charac- 
ter of Hamlet, Othello, Bassanio, Apzcides; but 
how about the effect of impersonating Iago, Shy- 
lock, Falstaff, Arbaces? A pure and high-natured 
woman like Mrs. Siddons might feel inspired as she 
undertakes the part of Ophelia, Zenobia, Portia; but 
can she without contamination undertake to enter 
into such a character as the hateful Lady Macbeth, 
the intriguing Madame de Maintenon, or the reck- 
less, unprincipled Cleopatra? Is there no reason 
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why among actors and actresses the pure and chaste 
and irreproachable have always been the exceptions? 
And can any amusement which is so fatal to the 
average actor’s character and virtue be a help and 
uplift to the average spectator ? 

Card-playing is defended by many as a harmless 
recreation, and as not necessarily linked with gam- 
bling; yet, as a fact, it is commonly associated with 
the excitement of winning and losing. A pack of 
cards is a convenient gaming-table, which may be 
carried in the pocket, and set up ina rail-car, a hotel, 
under a tree—anywhere and at once. Even when 
no stake is set up the game is wasteful of time, be- 
comes absorbing and exciting, and is generally car- 
ried to excess, 

In crossing the Atlantic one is likely to see card- 
playing ad nauseam; but very few games are played 
without some “stakes” to lend zest, though nothing 
more than a bottle of champagne or a Welsh rare- 
bit. And generally, after the game loses novelty, 
its attraction with the players lies in the risks run 
or the gains sought. A warm advocate of the game 
once remarked that this objection had no weight, 
for he himself “never played for more than a few 
shillings ’—as if the guilt and risk of gambling lay 
in the sum of money won or lost! Another of its 
advocates, after denying that he ever played for 
stakes, no sooner seated himself to have a game with 
his wife than he said, “‘ Now, if you beat me you 
shall have a new parasol. If I beat you, you shall 
give me a new hat.” 
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Professor W. C. Wilkinson has issued an intrepid 
protest against the “ dance of modern society.”” The 
historic associations of the ball-room have never been 
of a lofty or virtuous character, and the worst vices of 
society—drunkenness and debauchery—have found 
their ally in the dance. It may not follow that the 
graceful evolutions of the quadrille must have these 
vicious accompaniments, but every intelligent reader 
must concede that in all ages the tendencies of the 
ball-room have generally been far from uplifting. 
In both ancient and modern times we find the dance 
has been somehow universally linked with the most 
ruinous social sins. 

Even in the best society, fenced in with most care- 
ful restrictions, its influences are not generally whole- 
some. It may be a healthy exercise, but it really 
does not promote health; it rather undermines phys- 
ical vigor and shortens existence, where it is much 
sought after. It is linked to late hours, midnight 
and early morning giving it zest; it tends to high 
animal and nervous excitement, and so favors sleep- 
lessness; it often reaches its climax of enjoyment 
only when body and mind thrill with the unnatural 
exhilaration of unseasonable wakefulness. Exercise 
makes refreshment welcome, if not needful, and so 
artificial food, generally of an indigestible sort, 
taken at irregular and unnatural hours, at the “all 
of an abnormal appetite, and often with stimulating, 
intoxicating drinks. Instead of promoting health, 
such dissipations become excitement in place of 
amusement, fatigue in place of recreation, exhaus- 
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tion instead of rest. Many a disease of brain, lungs, 
or stomach has had its malignant, perhaps fatal, 
seeds sown at a midnight dance. Health and exer- 
cise are urged as pretexts for dancing, but the real 
reason why people dance is because they like it. 

Professor Wilkinson hits keénly the universal ex- 
cess to which this amusement is carried: “ Pity, to 
be sure, that you have not wholesome earnestness 
enough in some worthy direction to make the frivol- 
ity distasteful; but if you have not, then perhaps 
there is nothing better for you than to resemble those 
natives on the coast of Africa who begged their 
musical European visitor to cease fiddling, lest they 
perforce danced themselves to death; * 

The worst objection to the dance is found in its 
frequent immodesty. In plain words, it is a snare to 
virtue. The “square” dances have introduced and 
given countenance to the “round” dances, those 
importations from the lowest haunts of Parisian vice. 
Were dancing limited by law to quadrilles, would it 
not comparatively go out of fashion? It is neces- 
sary to discuss dancing as 7¢ exists in society. Were 
no more obnoxious dances than the quadrille ever 
brought into the parlor; were the company always 
select; were good hours kept, and unnatural food 
and stimulants put out of the way, many who now 
conscientiously oppose the dance would modify their 
protest. But this supposes an impossible ideal as 
things actually are. 

There are some facts which ought to be known. 


* “ Dance of Modern Society,” p. 55. 
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‘The waltz was born December 20, 1787, first seen 
in a Vienna theater, the progeny of the licentious 
stage and its consort, the ballet. This was for a time 
thought too shockingly indecent to be tolerated any- 
where else. But it found its way into houses of 
doubtful repute, and more slowly into German so- 
ciety. Even Paris for a while resisted its licentious 
libertinism, and not till the present century did it 
get sanction in the famous French capital. Then, 
of course, it became fashionable everywhere, for 
Paris salons set the clock of fashion for all lands. 
It was said of the abandon with which Frenchwomen 
took up the waltz that before the waltz they danced 
with their soles, but afterward with their sozw/s, and 
the latter got as soiled and worn out as the former.” 

The range of amusement is, however, so ample 
that no one is shut up to the necessity of resorting 
to questionable forms of recreation. Rational forms 
and modes of enjoyment, approved by the best and 
the wisest, and ensnaring to not even the youngest 
and weakest, may be found, sufficient to fill every 
leisure hour, and implying no risk to either ourselves 
or others. 

It is the part of a sensible and prudent person 
to avoid all excess, even in that which is lawful 
and proper; otherwise amusements become rather 
excitements, unwholesome, inordinate, pernicious, 
However harmless many forms of recreation might 
otherwise be, they are perverted into a means of 
downright injury when followed with excessive de- 
votion ; for in this way they become associated with 
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enervating dissipation, ruinous instead of recuper- 
ative. 

In connection with the ethics of amusement the 
question arises how far may be safely indulged the 
propensity to fun. 

It is claimed that there are two hundred and fifty 
muscles in the human face, which are all exercised 
only in a hearty laugh; and we have all observed 
how at times every feature seems transformed when 
the sense of the ludicrous is highly excited. Why 
were those muscles put there, and why does man 
alone, of animals, possess the laughing faculty? 
According to the doctrine of “correlation,” God 
never makes a mouth without providing food to fill 
it, or a capacity without somewhat to meet the crav- 
ing. There must, then, be lawful limits within which 
the appetite for the ridiculous may find gratification. 

Sydney Smith, in his essay on “ Puns,”’ character- 
izes them as belonging to the lowest forms of wit, 
and then proceeds to show us how high in the scale 
a pun may belong by repeating that first-rate story 
of Miss Hamilton’s, about the boy who in reading the 
Old Testament always pronounced “ patriarchs,” 
partridges, “thus making game of the patriarchs.” 
And Charles Lamb thinks the finest play on words 
to be found in the English tongue is that suggested 
in the question asked of a poacher who was carrying 
a wild rabbit: “Is that your own hare ora wig?” 
(i.e., a theft). 

Sydney Smith, referring to Maria Edgeworth’s 
book on “Bulls,” attributes the pleasure of wit to 
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our surprise at suddenly discovering a similarity be- 
tween two things where we had suspected none; and 
he tells us that the smile of surprise at the discern- 
ment of an apt correspondence between an illustration 
and the truth it illustrates, is therefore akin to wit. If 
so, even such plays on words may not be without 
literary merit, and may awaken legitimate pleasure, 
where they are not unnatural, studied, or strained. 
Where a double sense exists, and the first sense is 
classic and proper, it would seem to argue no de- 
merit that the second sense is suggested. When 
punning awakens disgust, is it not owing to its abuse 
by undue frequency, or to the use of ungrammatical 
language and unnatural play on words? The man 
who said that Blondin’s walking over Niagara on a 
tight rope was “‘a skilful feat’”’ ought to have been 
put in Dr. Holmes’s “asylum for decayed and in- 
corrigible punsters.”’ 

Noah Webster called a pun a low species of wit. 
Dr. Johnson said, “‘ He who would make a pun would 
pick a pocket ;”” yet was it not he who said that the 
University of St. Andrew’s would bestow “ doctor- 
ates”’ and so ‘“‘get rich dy degrees”? Foote, the 
comedian, was said to be a man of understanding. 
“ Peccavi!’’ was Napier’s despatch, ‘‘ I have Scinde.” 
“In Luck now,” wroté Havelock. Louis XIV. asked 
the court-clown for a pun. ‘“ What upon?” “The 
king.” “The king is no subject,” said the jester.* 

Much of the so-called wit and humor of our day 
consists of the grossest exaggeration, which any fool 


* “ Gleanings for the Curious,” p. 166. 
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can produce at will and in any quantity. A popular 
humorist, for example, amused an English audience by 
a description of fast driving, in which he said that the 
man drove so rapidly that he outstripped a thunder- 
storm, though his dog was actually swimming in the 
torrents which it rained down-just behind the wagon. 
Baron Munchausen’s tales show little genius; they 
are simply extravaganzas on a big scale. 

An essayist, writing at some length on a kindred 
subject, laments that the pure and genial humor of 
Washington Irving is not more appreciated by the 
modern appetite; that even Holmes and Saxe—not 
to name Sam Slick and Jack Downing—are shelved. 
He makes it out pretty clearly that the real qualifi- 
cations for a humorist of to-day are: 

First, marked ability in misspelling English words 
and misconstructing English sentences ; 

Second, conspicuous success in fabricating inge- 
nious, enormous, and utterly incongruous lies; and 

Third, audacious use of a style which is openly 
and avowedly profane. 

This is only too true. A vulgar taste is having no 
little sway. The infection pervades even the draw- 
ing-room and the pulpit. The wheel has taken a 
turn. Let no one despair: it is to be hoped it will 
turn again, and the age of dignity and delicacy may 
follow hard in the steps of a frivolous and licentious 
age. 
Who can help laughing at a genuine “Irish bull’? 
What is a bull? Here is an Irishman’s own defini- 
tion: “ When you see twelve cows all lying down on 
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the grass, and one of them standing up, that one is 
a bull.” 

“How is your husband this morning, Mrs. 
Quiggs?” ‘Why, the doctor says as how if he 
lives till morning he shall have some hopes of him; 
but if he don’t, he must give him up.” 

An Irish gentleman, hearing of a friend having a 
stone coffin made for himself, exclaimed: ‘‘ By my 

-sowl, an’ that’s a good idee! Shure, an’ a stone 
coffin ’ud last a man his lifetime!” 

An Irishman went to live in Scotland for a short 
time, but did not like the country. “I was sick all 
the time I was there,” said he; ‘and if I had lived 
there till this time I’d been dead a year ago.” 

It was at the dinner of an Irish association that 
the following toast was given: ‘‘ Here’s to the presi- 
dent of the society—Patrick O’Rafferty ; an’ may he 
live to eat the chicken that scratches over his grave.” 

Sir Roche once said, in reference to persons all 
related to one another, but who happened to have 
no descendants, that “it seemed to be hereditary in 
the family to have no children.” 

The author of a recent work on India defends the 
climate of that country, which, he says, is principally 
dangerous to persons who do not take proper care 
of themselves; and im illustration of this fact he 
quotes the remark of the Irish gentleman in refer- 
ence to Europeans in India: ‘They eat and they 
drink, they drink and they eat, and then they die; 
and then they write home to say that the climate 
has killed them.” 
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The largest “bull” that has lately been imported 
into this country was exhibited by a reverend gentle- 
man when defending himself for his connection with 
the Astor House bigamy. He said: “So long as I 
am a man | will stand by the innocent until they are 
proved to be guilty.” 

An Irishwoman wrote from Dublin to a minister 
in London, asking for her church certificate, and re- 
questing him, if he were no longer living, or failed 
to get her letter, to hand it on to his successor in 
office, and have it attended to. 

“Ts Mr. at home?” inquireda caller. “Faith, 
an’ he’s gone out,” responded the servant, who had 
been told to say so. ‘“ When will he be at home?” 
asked the other. ‘‘ Hould on a minit, an’ I'll ax 


” 





him. 

A New Hampshire farmer wanted a farm-hand, 
and was applied to by an Irishman who wanted to 
work. The farmer objected to engaging Pat on the 
ground that two Irishmen previously in his employ 
had died on his hands. ‘‘ Then you object to hiring 
me for that,.do ye?” said Pat. “Faith, an’ I can 
bring you ricommendations from many a place I’ve 
worked that I never played such a trick.” 

An Irish member of Parliament, speaking of a cer- 
tain minister’s well-known love of money, observed: 
“ Let not the honorable member express a contempt 
for money ; for if there is any office that glitters in 
the eyes of the honorable member, it is that of purse- 
bearer—a pension to him is a compendium of all the 
cardinal virtues. All his statesmanship is compre- 
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hended in the art of taxing; and for good, better, 
and best in the scale of human nature, he invariably 
reads pence, shillings, and pounds. I verily believe,” 
exclaimed the orator, rising to the height of his con- 
ception, “that if the honorable gentleman were an 
undertaker it would be the delight of his heart to 
see all mankind seized with a common mortality, 
that he might have the benefit of the general burial, 
and provide scarfs and hatbands for the survi- 
vors.” 

Who can deny that the very essence of wit, and 
that of a kind that helps one’s breathing, warms the 
blood, and aids digestion, is found in Mr. Beecher’s 
reply to the letter he received, which was dated 
April 1st, but not signed, and contained but two 
words: “ April fool”! He said he had often re- 
ceived a letter where the signature was wanting, but 
never before one in which the writer forgot to write 
the letter, but signed Azs own name. 

Mark Twain’s answer to the stupid contributor 
who asked whether fish is good for the brains was: 
“Ves; but how much you would need I could not 
say: I should think a couple of whales sufficient.” 

Maria Edgeworth’s story of the Irish custodian 
who, showing “ Cromwell’s skull,” accounted for its 
being too small by the fact that it was Cromwell’s 
skull when he was a boy, is most enjoyable. 

Many have attempted the difficult task of defining 
wit and humor. Hazlitt says that Dr. Fuller’s re- 
mark, that “the negro is the image of God cut in 
ebony,” is humor; and that Horace Smith’s inver- 
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sion of it, that “the taskmaster is the image of the 
devil cut in ivory,” is wit. 

All wit which implies coarseness or vulgarity, in- 
considerateness or irreverence, obscenity or profanity, 
is manifestly to be ruled out; and a witty repartee, 
which is fitted to hurt another’s feelings, is a gun 
which, as Lyman Beecher said, kicks so badly that 
it were better to be before such a gun than behind 
it. Wit naturally runs to extremes, and hence is to 
be cautiously indulged. Mirth is akin to madness. 
Solomon said: “ The beginning of the words of his 
mouth is foolishness: and the end of his talk is mis- 
chievous madness.” Goldsmith wrote: “The com- 
pany of fools may at first make us smile, but at last 
never fails to render us melancholy.” 

The love of humor is innocent; but habitual fri- 
volity is no grace, but rather a deformity ; indis- 
criminate trifling is the laughter of fools, shallow 
and soulless as the crackling of thorns under a pot. 
Fun and frolic are seemly at times, but the giggle 
and chuckle of the simpleton, the wild mirth of the 
reckless revel or the drunken carnival, are offensive 
to all serious and balanced natures. As to frivolity 
in sacred places, it is akin to idiocy. A clergyman, 
annoyed by persons giggling in church, paused to 
remark that he had years before severely rebuked a 
young man for similar conduct, but afterward dis- 
covered that he had rebuked an idiot; and ever 
since had feared to reprove those who misbehave 
in the house of God, lest he should repeat the mis- 
take. 
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What is more unsatisfactory to a man himself than 


a life of habitual buffoonery? This may be one 
reason why the springs of mirth and melancholy are 
so often found side by side in the same bosom, and 
why the masters of wit have so often, like Hood, been 
also the victims of woe. A college graduate wrote to 
his classmate: “I am a clown, and all my life have 
been a fool and buffoon. My appearance in com- 
pany is the signal for the repetition of some silly 
story that I have told, of some wry faces I have made, 
or of some attempt at mimicry or ventriloquism ; and 
I am presently acting the clown, wearing a fool’s cap 
and bells, lending myself to amuse asses.” 

Men are all, more or less, pleasure-seekers, but 
sooner or later they find that amusement is not hap- 
piness. He seldom finds happiness, who pursues it 
for its own sake; on the contrary, he surely forfeits it, 
whose sole thought, aim, and endeavor are to secure 
selfish pleasure. Arthur Harwick wrote: “ When 
I follow my shadow, it flies from me; when I flee 
from it, it follows me. Pleasures are shadows, hold- 
ing no longer than the sunshine of my fortunes; 
lest they forsake me, I will forsake them. They 
most fly me when I follow them, and most follow me 
when I fly them.” Madame de Pompadour, the most 
brilliant and conspicuous lady of the court of Louis 
XV., confessed : ‘I am always gloomy, and often un- 
reasonably so. The kindness of the king, the re- 
gards of courtiers, the attachment of my domestics, 
and the fidelity of a large number of friends affect 
me no longer. I have no longer an inclination for 
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all that once pleased me. I caused my house at 
Paris to be magnificently furnished. That pleased: 
me for two days. My residence at Bellevue is 
charming, and I alone cannot endure it. Ina word, 
I do not live; Iam dead before my time.” Here is 
the autobiography of a woman who was a professed 
pleasure-seeker. In her nothing was left but a fossil 
or mummy of womanhood, all nature’s sweet juices 
dried out, the vitality of affection gone, the power 
to enjoy paralyzed; and all from making pleasure- 
seeking her supreme end and aim. 

The end of life is something more than pleasure. 
Man is not a piece of vitalized sponge, to absorb all 
into himself. The essentials of happiness are some- 
thing to love, something to hope for, something to 


_do—affection, aspiration, action. Paley says plea- 


sures differ only in length and intensity ; but is there 
not also a fundamental distinction in the nature or 
character of our joys? There is a subtle quality in 
the highest joy—it is pure; in its chalice it mixes no 
foul ingredients and leaves no dregs. Like Gideon’s 
fleece, the heart of man is meant to be filled with 
distillations as untainted with evil as the dew, and 
only these can permanently satisfy. Such happiness 
as is inseparable from moral purity is not only per- 
manent and perpetual; it is confined to no period of 
life and no set of surroundings, and strangely sur- 
vives all changes of external circumstances. 

Both happiness and misery are from within, where 
both the bitter springs of Marah and the sweet wells 
of Elim lie. The Chinese proverb is: “ Hell is a bad 
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heart,’and heaven is a good heart.” Haman, amid 
all his royal honors and splendors, confessed, “ All 
this availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mordecai 
the Jew sitting at the king’s gate: an envious, 
jealous, malignant temper made even royal sur- 
roundings incapable of imparting joy. The wisest 
of men declares that a merry heart doeth good like 
a medicine, maketh a cheerful countenance, hath a 
continual feast. Prisoners in bonds, uncertain when 
the gloom of the cell might be left for the rack, the 
cross, the scaffold, have sometimes seemed to live in 
summer sunshine; the letters and books they have 
written have upon them no prison mould, but glow 
with the inspiration of hope and joy, as though the 
pen which wrote them had been dipped in some 
fountain of liquid light. How much hangs on in- 
ward conditions! 

It would be hard to overvalue a happy disposition. 
According to the old axiom, every sigh shortens and 
every laugh lengthens life. It is virtual suicide to 
brood over sorrow; and the habit of looking on the 
bright side promotes both happiness and health, and 
has been declared to be “ worth a thousand pounds 
a year.” We make the world we live in; for the 
world is largely to us what we are to the world. 

Disposition is a lens through which men and things 
are seen. A fiery temper, like a red glass, gives to 
all objects a lurid glare; a melancholic temper, like 
a blue lens, imparts its own hue; through the green 
spectacles of jealousy every one else becomes an 
object of distrust and dislike; and he who looks 
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through the black glass of malice finds others wear- 
ing the aspect of his own malevolence. Only the 
cheerful and charitable soul sees through a clear and 
colorless medium, whose transparency shows the 
world as it is. 

Disposition has also its concave and convex lenses, 
which magnify some things and minify others. The 
Pharisee sees every one’s faults in giant proportions, 
and every one’s virtues but his own, dwarfed into in- 
significance. To the fretful man others seem fret- 
ful; to the envious man, envious; and so to the well- 
disposed, gentle, and generous, sunshine prevails over 
shadows. The world is different to different observ- 
ers, largely because they have different media through 
which they look at it. 

Dr. Anderson, in a tour of Hawaii, marked the 
curious effect of radiated heat upon clouds. As his 
party rode down the slope of the mountain-ridge to- 
ward the valley, dark rain-clouds were preparing to 
deluge the travelers. As they reached a certain in- 
visible line, as though met by the powers of the air, 
the hosts of the storm gave way. Their center was 
pierced, their wings staggered, and their compact 
masses, like a routed army, fled in scattered frag- 
ments. The secret force which defeated and dis- 
persed them was simply the radiated heat of the sun, 
striking the southern slope of the mountain and re- 
flected upward. It is no poetic fancy that a joyful 
heart often presents a line of radiation beyond which 
clouds cannot hold together. Nota few gloomy and 
stormy days are due to morbid dispositions, and the 
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sky of life sometimes clears before no more potent 
influence than the reflection of a habitual cheer- 
fulness. 

Cheerful tempers manufacture solace and joy out 
of very unpromising material. They are the magic 
alchemists which extract sweet essences out of bitter 
herbs, like the dear old colored saint in the smoky 
hut, who was “glad of anything to make a smoke | 
with,” and, though she had but two teeth, thanked 
God they were “‘ opposite each other’’ 

So far is the pursuit of self-gratification from in- 
suring satisfaction that true happiness is most con- 
spicuous for its fellowship with habitual unselfish- 
ness. The purest joy is found in self-denial. Self- 
indulgence often conflicts with conscience, and fails 
to satisfy the deeper cravings of the heart. Happi- 
ness is therefore the crown ofan unselfish life. Sor- 
did souls commonly think of pleasure as connected 
with what they receive rather than with what they 
impart. The selfish code of action is quite different 
from the decalogue. Its first law is: ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love thyself supremely ;” and the second is like unto 
it: “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor so far as it pro- 
motes thy self-interest.”” Among its commands are 
these: “ Get all you can,” and ‘ Keep all you get.” 
Selfishness hoards up gains simply for the sake of 
accumulation. But, even as a scheme for self-in- 
dulgence, this is a blunder; for real joy or satisfac- 
tion was never found in selfish hoarding or selfish 
spending. We call the man who hoards a miser— 
a miserable man—another curious example of the 
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ethics of words; for it expresses the common sense 
of mankind and the lesson of history, that he who 
lives to get and gets to keep must be unhappy. 

It is more blessed to give than to receive. This is 
true, whatever be the character of our acquisitions. 
There are riches of learning ; but what are the highest 
advantages of intellectual culture? Is one to study 
and travel, read and write, simply for the sake of 
being a student, a writer, a walking library of know- 
ledge or encyclopedia of information? Our instincts 
tell us that we are not to live simply to acquire; 
society does not want mere effigies, whether stuffed 
with bran or brains, but men, living, working, serv- 
ing others, who acquire in order to impart, who have 
at heart the good of the race. Gibbons was right: 


‘That man may last, but never lives, 
Who much receives, but nothing gives ; 
Whom none can love, whom none can thank— 
Creation’s blot, creation’s blank.” 


The magic skin which enabled its wearer to obtain 
his wish, but shrank with every indulgence and at 
last crushed out life itself, is selfishness, which grati- 
fies itself at the expense of a large and manly noble- 
ness of character, shriveling the man into narrower 
dimensions with every indulgence which centers in, 
or terminates on, himself. 

Goodness outranks even uprightness, because the 
good man aims to do good to others. Uprightness 
is the beauty of integrity ; goodness is the loveliness 
of benevolence. The good man visits the hut of 
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misery, the hovel of poverty, leaving, with unobtru- 
sive delicacy, a few comforts for the table or ward- 
robe, dainties for the fastidious palate of the invalid, 
a coffin or shroud for the dead. Rich he may not 
be, save in good works; but he remembers the 
maxim of Goldsmith: ‘“‘ The nakedness of the indi- 
gent world might be clothed from the trimmings of 
the vain;” and the motto of John Howard: “ Our 
luxuries must give way to supply comforts to others, 
our comforts to meet their necessities, and even our 
necessities to relieve their extremities.” It becomes 
a joy to the good man to economize in order to ex- 
pend on the needy. Want and woe, sorrow and 
suffering, escape not his eye. And though for a 
righteous man one would scarcely die: yet perad- 
venture for a good man some would even dare to 
cies* 

John Howard never permitted to escape him the 
pleasure of making another happier. He left the lap 
of luxury amid the cottages of Cardington to visit 
the jails of the Old World on a mission of pure 
mercy. He breathed the tainted air of dark, damp 
dungeons, that he might be an angel of hope to the 
prisoner, and of healing to the sick. He visited Vene- 
tian lazarettos, that he might sympathize with their 
suffering inmates, andat last died himself of the fever’s 
fatal infection. For many years his gentle words and 
generous deeds diffused delightful fragrance through 
prison cells, like fragrant blooms from heavenly 
gardens, and spread light and warmth in rayless 


* Compare Romans v. 7. 
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dungeons, like beams of celestial sunshine. Yet with 
all his self-denials he was to be envied. No man, per- 
haps, ever knew more of the blessedness of an unself- 
ish life, and so rich did he reckon his reward that 
the proposal of his countrymen to build him a me- 
morial of their gratitude gave him only pain, and at 
his request was abandoned. Not until 1890, when 
the centenary of his death was reached, was a mon- 
ument built to the hero of Enfield. 

The Arab proverb runs: “ The water you pour on 
the roots of the cocoanut-tree comes back to you 
sweetened in the milk of the nut which drops from 
the branches.” 

The most exalted happiness can be extracted even 
from as unpromising a thing as stern duty. Let us 
hear a parable: 

When God first fashioned the birds, he made them 
without wings. With gorgeous plumage and sweet 
voices endowed, they knew not how to soar. Then 
he made the wings and bade the birds go take the 
burdens up and bear them. At first they seemed 
a heavy load, but as they were patiently lifted to 
their shoulders and folded over their heart, lo! they 
grew fast. The burdens became pinions, and that 
which once they bore now bore them up to the 
realms of cloudless day. 

We are the wingless birds, and our duties are the 
pinions. When at the beck of God we first assume 
them, they may seem but burdens. But if we cheer- 
fully and patiently bear them we shall find them less 
and lessaload. The yoke will become easy and the 







we are freemen, free to rise on SS bie the u 
eagle. is 

They who for duty’s sake or humanity’s wake 
_ sign selfish pleasure discover that the narrow > 
which they are treading leads to the very doorway 
of delight. The gate at the entrance may be for- 
bidding, and difficult to pass, but at the end are the x 


portals of pearl, which open into the Paradise of God. _ 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE INSPIRATION OF IDEALS, 


AN ideal is an idea, incarnated, or at least repre- 
sented to the imagination as a living reality ; some- 
thing proposed for inspiration, imitation, realization, 
obedience. 

Goethe says, “ Tell me with whom thou art found, 
and I will tell thee who thou art.” Nothing both 
indexes and moulds character as do habitual associ- 
ates; but not the most intimate friend enters so into 
the secret recesses of our being, or keeps so con- 
stantly in our intimate companionship, as does the 
ideal which, consciously or unconsciously adopted, 
supplies the image, ever before the mind. In the 
depths of being there are hidden things and thoughts 
which the heart refuses to expose even to those 
whom we most dearly love. But the ideal lives and 
moves in the avcana where the ideas abide; from 
that there are no secrets kept; and communion with 
it is unhindered and uninterrupted. 

In bringing to a close these helpful hints as to 
the influences that mould character, shape con- 
duct, and determine destiny, we have reserved for 

Ig!t 
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the last glance that which thus deserves the main 
emphasis. What is to be held before the eye of the 
mind, as the image which is to absorb and assimilate 
the whole being, must not be left to chance or ca- 
price; there must be deliberate, considerate choice 
of the grand formative power which is to chip and 
chisel the crude material of character into its eternal 
form and fashion. 

Herbert Spencer wrote, ‘‘ By no political alchemy 
can you get golden conduct out of leaden instincts.” 
A pity indeed if we put on our tables golden and 
silver vessels, and within the mystic temple of the 
soul there be found only the coarsest pottery of prin- 
ciples and practices, and even that carnal earthen- 
ware full of flaws and cracks! The two mightiest 
passions men account to be the love of liberty and 
the love of home; but they are not. Both the 
domestic and the patriotic impulses belong to the 
external social life. There is a deeper mystery of 
the soul’s life, an inner court, a holy of holies where 
no high priest enters except the man’s true self, and 
which is fully known only to him and to God. That 
inmost chamber of secrecy is without window or door, 
and its veil is impenetrable. There not even wife or 
child or bosom friend ever comes. No stranger ever 
intermeddles with its joys or intrudes upon its sor- 
rows. It is there that the ideal is erected, and 
thence proceed the instincts, whether leaden or gold- 
en; there is the wheel on which the mystic vessels 
are shaped, whether of finest porcelain or coarsest 
clay; and who shall tell us the importance of the 
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secret image which, in that inmost chamber of being, 
carries on its process of assimilation? 

Faith, hope, and love are the three sister graces 

and virtues essential to character. What one believes, 
desires and expects, and heartily loves, reveals what 
he is and what he is to be. The soul’s ideal repre- 
sents at once the substance of faith, the object of 
hope, and the focal center of love. Tholuck said 
-of Christ: “Jch hab’ eine Passion, und die est Er, 
nur Er’’—“I have one passion, and it is He, He 
alone.” Every human soul has some one passion, 
it may be debasing, degrading, and cherished in 
‘ secret shame, or it may be elevated, inspiring, and 
openly avowed ; but it is there, even though the man 
knows it not; and, when all secret things are un- 
veiled, as they will be, the actual power that has 
shaped the life will surely be revealed. 

In the following pages we shall briefly present six 
types of character as representative, each exhibiting 
in a marked way the influence of an absorbing aim 
or purpose; in the hope that, by fixing the mind on 
the actual image of men who have lived and have 
exemplified the laws we are now discussing, the 
reader may feel more deeply the need of an exalted 
conception of what life ought to be. 

1. We present, first, Sir Matthew Hale, the man 
of stainless probity. 

This remarkable English jurist owed his grandeur 
of character, mainly, not to his fine intellect or un- 
usual diligence, to his varied studies or his judicial 
mind, He would have been utterly wrecked but for 
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his early renunciation of vicious habits and his sub= 
mission to the guidance of conscience, which hence- 
forth he lifted to the mastery of his conduct. 

He had been left an orphan, and at seventeen years 
of age was a student at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where 
his unguided and undisciplined youth found inclina- 
tion stronger than duty. He was led into the vice of 
drinking, and in the midst of a carousal a fellow- 
student fell in a fit. Hale profited by this lesson * 
and needed no second warning. He rose from the 
table and solemnly vowed never again to drink a 
health. That vow he scrupulously kept, even when 
it required the nerve of a martyr to adhere to it. 
Upon the restoration of the Stuarts, drinking became 
a sort of test of loyalty in politics and almost of 
orthodoxy in religion. Scarce a day passed without 
subjecting the conscientious pledge of the young 
abstainer to a severe wrench. But a life which thus 
early planted itself on the immovable rock of prin- 
ciple was not likely to be easily shaken. 

We find him at twenty-seven practising as a bar- 
rister. The acute understanding and aptitude for 
legal science that no dissipated habits weakened or 
impaired, and which the moral sense armed for the 
manly encounter with*temptation, brought him into 
such prominence that, in most of the trials that grew 
out of the parliamentary troubles in 1640, this young 
man of thirty was conspicuously employed. He 
never surrendered a conscientious scruple until he 
was satisfied that it was without intelligent ground 
in conviction. He sought in those troublous days, 
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when most men knew no higher law than expedi- 
ency or policy, to follow the guidance of principle 
without deviating or hesitating steps; and in several 
instances, in the administration of law, he firmly and 
resolutely rejected the arbitrary dictation of the Pro- 
tector himself, as Elijah withstood Ahab, or John the 
Baptist, Herod. On one occasion he dared to dis- 
charge a jury because he discovered that it had been 
packed by the express directions of Cromwell. For 
this he was severely reprimanded by the Protector, 
who said, ‘‘ You are not fit to be a judge.”” “ That 
is very true,” was the quiet and self-controlled an- 
swer; and he as quietly declined to act in the ca- 
pacity of judge when, soon after, some one revolted 
against Cromwell’s authority. He sought always to 
hinder more mischief, even if he could accomplish 
no aggressive reforms, and in the days of the Resto- 
ration moved in advance of more timid souls in seek- 
ing to set wholesome limits about the powers con- 
ceded to the new king. 

He could not, even indirectly, be bribed, as Bacon 
had been before him; and would sell his indepen- 
dence of men, and his loyalty to himself, at no price. 
When the Lord Chancellor Clarendon offered him 
the appointment of lord chief baron of the Court of 
Exchequer—a dignity accompanied with knight- 
hood—it was with difficulty he could be persuaded 
to accept what might imply a debt of obligation. 
After the great fire of 1666, his exertions and pa- 
tience in extrajudicial duty, and his impartial de- 
cisions in cases where damages were claimed by 
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property-owners for projected improvements, won 
for him the laurels of universal praise. Baxter 
exalts him as the chief instrument in the rebuilding 
of London, such a host of impediments did he re- 
move by his judicial prudence and his high-minded 
equity. In 1671 he was made chief justice of the 
Court of King’s Bench; and when, five years later, 
ill health compelled him to withdraw from public 
life, he left behind him a record of forty years of as 
stainless a career as any man who ever practised in 
an English court or sat on an English bench. His 
posthumous published works have given him as high 
a repute as a legal and constitutional writer as he 
had before as a barrister and judge. He was so 
scrupulously conscientious that he deprecated all 
praise, saying that he feared he might yet bring 
some dishonor upon himself by failing to do his 
duty. In a profession which is proverbially liable 
to peculiar temptations to both intellectual and moral 
dishonesty, Sir Matthew Hale thus maintained an 
unsullied integrity, and won enduring praise. 

2. We next present Michael Faraday, the man of 
tireless industry. 

This famous English chemist and natural philoso- 
pher was the untaught son of a blacksmith, and in 
his youth was apprenticed to a bookbinder, His 
tastes were averse to a trade that was merely me- 
chanical; but to a mind that was bent on knowledge 
and aspired to growth, and had the genius of indus- 
try, such an employment could prove no fetter. 

The books he bound he read, so far as time per- 
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mitted. At one time, binding an encyclopedia, he 
was attracted by an article on electricity, which he 
so far mastered as to construct a crude electrical 
machine of his own, which he kept under his work- 
bench for leisure hours of experiment. The atten- 
tion of Sir Humphry Davy was accidentally called 
to this lad of seventeen, and he gave him a ticket to 
his lectures, in the Royal Institution, in 1812; and, 
when young Faraday sent him the notes he had made 
of those lectures, the great philosopher discovered 
the signs of a mind that was seeking escape from the 
bondage of manual labor and yearning for entrance 
into the service of science; and the next year Sir 
Humphry made young Faraday his chemical assistant 
and placed him in the laboratory of the Royal In- 
stitution. 

Here the poor London lad of nineteen found him- 
self with all the facilities for pursuing his studies, and 
he most industriously improved his opportunities. 
He kept his eyes and ears open, carefully observ- 
ing and studiously noting all the experiments and 
researches of his great master and teacher; and so 
did he commend himself to Sir Humphry by his 
untiring and conscientious diligence that in the au- 
tumn of the same year he was made his secretary 
and amanuensis as well as scientific assistant ; and in 
this double capacity he went with the distinguished 
scientist on his tour of travel, until 1815, when both 
returned to the Royal Institution. 

There he himself became, in 1827, though not yet 
thirty-four years old, Sir Humphry’s successor as 
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professor of chemistry, and actually achieved a career 
and reputation as great as that of his famous teacher. 

When Faraday died, at the age of seventy-six, 
he stood at the head of his department of science 
and philosophy, a splendid instance of the success 
achieved, by patience and perseverance, over ob- 
stacles of birth and poverty, early surroundings 
and lack of education, which most men would have 
found insurmountable. To indicate only the list 
of his various discoveries and treatises would be 
impracticable within the brief space at present com- 
mand. His first great discovery was the condensa- 
tion of gases into liquids by pressure. His work on 
chemical manipulation is still a valuable book of ref- 
erence, after nearly seventy years have passed. His 
lectures on the non-metallic elements, and the 
chemical history of a candle; his researches into the 
new compounds of chlorin, hydrogen, and carbon, 
alloys of steel, action of sulphuric acid, decomposition 
of hydrocarbons, manufacture of glass for optical 
purposes, vaporization, regelation, optical deceptions, 
etc., will give some idea of the extent and variety 
of his explorations into nature’s secrets. 

He could, upon the most abstruse subjects and 
occult sciences, make his discourse so clear, illustrate 
so vividly and express so felicitously what he wished 
to present, that he won all classes of hearers, and 
especially the young. His lectures on physical 
forces combined greatest profundity with greatest 
simplicity. 


The crowning contribution of this chemist and 
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philosopher to science was his series of ‘‘ Experi- 
mental Researches in Electricity,” begun at the book- 
binder’s shop and concluding only with his life. By 
simple dint of industry that would be stopped by no 
hindrances and discouraged by no tax on pains and 
patience, he made discoveries of the first order, such 
as those in induced electricity, electric currents de- 
rived from the earth’s magnetism, the electronic state 
of matter, identity of electricity from different sources, 
electric equivalents, electrostatic induction, diamag- 
netism and magnetic rotary polarization, atmospheric 
magnetism, etc. 

It is no marvel, if when Sir Humphry Davy was 
asked to give a catalogue of his own researches and 
discoveries, he concluded the long list with this 
item: “ But the greatest of all my discoveries is the 
discovery of MICHAEL FARADAY.” 

3. Our next example is Shaftesbury, the universal 
benefactor. 

This marvelous man, who so recently passed from 
earth, dying in 1885, will be remembered, not for 
his succession to the earldom, or his long career in 
the lower House of Parliament, or the posts he held, 
but for his lifelong attempt to razse the social level 
of the poor working-man. He bade adieu, at the 
outset of his career, to all hopes of wealth or honor, 
and turned aside even from the attractive pursuits 
of learning and the enjoyment of domestic bliss, and 
gave himself for sixty years and more to one great 
pursuit: improving the character and condition of 
the laboring classes in Britain. 
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As Wilberforce before him had fought a score of 


years to free the black man from slavery, Shaftesbury 
wrought and fought to set the white slave free. His 
contest was against conservative monopolies ; he was 
attacking the mammon that multitudes worship, and 
he was met by a hostility so persistent and some- 
times so malignant that any man to whom even life 
was dear for its own sake would have retired before 
such a conspiracy of hostility and hatred. The 
manufacturers and their servile organs of the press 
desperately fought all his endeavors to improve the 
condition of operatives, and even resisted all at- 
tempts at an honest canvassing of facts. 

He did not rely on hearsay, however credible its 
reports. He himself went into the factories and the 
homes of the workmen, and the facts he gathered he 
fortified by such testimony as that they became irre- 
sistible. Defeated and driven back, he returned 
again and again to the charge, until he secured a re- 
duction of the hours of labor, and in a hundred forms 
limited and modified the oppressive and often cruel 
system of apprenticeship in vogue in Britain. There 
was no social, philanthropic, or religious scheme, 
having for its object the bettering of the physical, 
mental, moral, or spiritual state of even the lowest of 
mankind, to which he did not give himself with all his 
heart. He lavished his money in cautious liberality ; 
but he gave what was more—his time, thought, per- 
sonal labor, night and day—identifying himself with 
those whom he sought to reach and relieve, and being 
known by the costermongers as the “coster earl,” be- 
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cause he joined their association and actually owned a 
donkey and barrow, which he lent to a poor man 
forhisownuse. He searched into the arrangements 
of workshops and factories, suppressed night-work, 
and regulated the labor exacted of women and of 
young children. 

When he fell asleep, all Britain mourned. The 
funeral cortége was probably never excelled, for 
popular interest, in the history of this century. It 
seemed as though all London were in the streets 
and sorrowing for a father. Even the barrows 
and donkeys of the costermongers were draped in 
black, and as the hearse passed from the great abbey 
gates every hat was lifted, and thousands of faces 
furrowed with tears. Bootblacks and newsboys, 
factory girls and colliers, all joined with peers of the 
realm in the universal mourning. 

4. We now call attention to William Thaw, Sr; 
the disburser of his own wealth. 

He is less widely known than the illustrious names 
we have thus far cited; but for this very reason he 
is here mentioned as the worthy example of one who 
utilized money. 

He was a citizen of Pittsburg, Pa., and for forty- 
eight years a consistent Christian, who at his death 
bequeathed hundreds of thousands of dollars to a 
great variety of benevolent objects ; but he left the 
richer legacy of an example of consecrated giving, 
which the world has seldom seen equaled, for intelli- 
gent and discriminating disbursement. 

His course was so exceptional as to be phenom- 
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enal.. When the cablegram from Paris announced 
his death, the Iron City felt that one of its foremost 
citizens had gone up higher. His remains, brought 
back to his native land, lay in state for three hours, 
that the thousands he had loved and helped in all 
grades of life might look once more on his benignant 
face; and a steady stream of men, women, and chil- 
dren poured through the church, rich and poor 
mingled in the procession, and alike in tears. 

The one feature of his career that made it so re- 
markable and unique was the way in which he fer- 
sonally put his money in motion ; it was currency in- 
deed, for it ran on its course of mercy perpetually. 
He was a man of clear, intelligent mind and quick, 
sagacious apprehension of practical questions. He 
read character with unusual correctness, and went 
to the bottom of matters with a seer’s insight into 
real needs and sham appeals. He had vast powers 
of acquisition and a will that knew no defeat, and 
he might have been a gigantic monopolist. But he 
could not oppress the hireling in his wages, nor own 
property for riches’ sake. He went about doing 
good, and his money was his servant, not his master. 

He was not content simply to give ; he would bestow 
in person and afterindividual inquiry and investigation. 
The world has seldom, if ever, seen quite so unique 
a spectacle as this man of great wealth, busy with the 
vast interests and colossal schemes which occupied 
his mind, spending the morning of every week-day, 
from the rising hour until noon, in ministration to 
human want. Before breakfast was over the door- 
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bell would ring; and his morning meal would often 
stand unfinished at ten o’clock because he would 
rather feed the hungry than be fed, and, in doing 
good, had meat to eat which the world knows not of. 

Let the reader imagine, if he can, the stream of 
solicitors for aid that occupied those morning hours: 
poor widows, behind in their rent or with sick and 
destitute children; working-men, temporarily dis- 
abled or out of employment; families, needing food 
or coal or clothing; or perhaps a higher class of 
solicitors—college presidents seeking endowments 
for chairs ; churches in pioneer territory asking for help 
in building edifices or paying off debts; home mis- 
sionaries that were half starved in serving their scat- 
tered congregations, or foreign missionaries who 
sought aid in expanding their work, building new 
hospitals, dispensaries, or schools. When at noon 
he drove to his office, to take charge of great rail- 
road interests, in an outer room seats were provided 
for those who were waiting their turn for an inter- 
view with the princely giver, who took time to hear 
every one state his case and sent no worthy applicant 
away empty-handed. His daily benefactions never 
in the later years of his life reached less than one 
hundred thousand dollars a year, and sometimes two 
hundred thousand, so that in the last fifteen years 
he distributed millions in this noble munificence. 
Mr. Moody himself was one of the applicants, who, 
like the rest, fell into line and took his turn, but 
came away with ten thousand dollars for his schools 
at Mount Hermon and Northfield. Whenin August, 
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1889, he heard the news of Mr. Thaw’s decease, he 
exclaimed : “‘ That man was one of God’s own princes! 
Earth has few left like him; and there must have been 
great excitement in heaven when it was known that 
William Thaw had got there.” 

This heroic giver sought to help those whom others 
were not likely to help. He took a peculiar interest, 
for example, in discharged convicts, who, even when 
disposed to live a new and honest life, find it hard 
to get either work or money, because the confidence 
of honest people is so generally withheld from them. 

Mr. Thaw was God’s living epistle on the power 
of a consecrated stewardship, worth a thousand es- 
says on the mission and ministry of money. And 
his unselfishness was the charm of it all. If you had 
wished to know whether he regarded it an annoyance, 
thus to be beset from morning to night with appli- 
cants, you had only to join the throng and yourself 
become a suitor, to find that he regarded himself as 
having the higher joy and blessing, in ministering to 
your need. In many an instance he has thanked the 
applicant for the opportunity to contribute, and so to 
help a good cause. When asked by some obliged 
party, “ How shall I ever repay you?” he would an- 
swer, “I have my pay already in the pleasure and 
privilege of giving.” 

He not only patiently attended to those who ap- 
plied to him, but he often wrote or sent word to 
those whom he knew to be in need, to come and see 
him, and volunteered aid where it was not asked. 
No benevolent collection ever lost his contribution 
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because he was absent from the church when it was 
taken. God’s cause must not suffer from the fact 
that his steward was not there. His offering came 
just the same. 

He began giving on principle and by a well-de- 
fined system when as yet he was poor. His first 
subscription was three dollars a month, thirty-six 
a year, out of a meager salary; and having thus 
begun he kept up his giving and increased both the 
amount and proportion as his income grew. Believ- 
ing all he had to be the Lord’s, and himself God’s 
steward and almoner, it cost him no struggle to 
give—it was necessary only to make sure that he was 
giving where God would have the bounty bestowed. 

He resisted all personal glory, refusing to have his 
name linked with his gifts. His opposition to this 
was conscientious, for as the steward was but dis- 
bursing his Master’s money, both thanks and glory 
belonged to that Master. But he was nota careless 
giver. No man could more firmly refuse an un- 
worthy applicant, however importunate, or more 
patiently wait, before giving, to assure himself that 
he was not setting a premium on idleness, intemper- 
ance, or improvidence. His own pastor has said of 
him that he had never yet known a grander, happier, 
or more useful life. 

When one observes the wide influence of such 
generous giving, it is not hard to understand why 
Mammon was worshiped as the money-god. Money 
suggests divine attributes: omnipotence, in its capa- 
city to work mighty results for good ; omnipresence, 
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in its power to make the giver practically influential 
wherever his benefactions find their way; and eter- 
nity, in the perpetuation of their beneficent influence 
so long as the institutions survive which generous 
giving founds and sustains. What.a contrast is sug- 
gested, when we think of the silly slave of avarice, 
whose sole aim in life is to get, and, getting, to keep, 
what in his hands neither ministers to his own good 
nor to the good of his fellow-men! 

5. We turn now to the Earl of Chesterfield, the 
man of manners. 

He was the delight of dinner-tables and the 
modeler of wits, vivacious of temper and studiously 
polite; yet there was in him a radical deficiency : he 
represents manners versws morals. He was not only 
a wit, but an historian and orator, with some preten- 
sions to being a scholar; but he was virtually a Pa- 
risian in manners and speech; and he spent, by his 
own confession, an immense sum in hair-powder and 
feathers and gloves. His vanity was supreme, and 
to this idol he sacrificed even his interest. When 
young, his dissipation injured both body and soul; 
yet he was not without some good habits, and among 
them early rising and that power of concentration 
which enabled him ’so to devote himself to oratory 
as to become the finest speaker of his day—if we 
believe Walpole. 

He did anything, however, to be in the fashion; 
drank wine and smoked cigars and went into gaming 
on the same principle. He was a perfect Talleyrand 
in the art of concealment, and a master in diplomacy, 
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if not duplicity, keeping an open countenance but a 
closed mind, a fluent tongue but a reticent opinion. 
His conscience was so dull or so elastic that he could 
look back over a day as well spent which had no 
employments higher or more beneficial than a luxu- 
rious dinner, a theatrical play, an evening ball, and 
a game of chance. Polish was his charm and his 
bane. He was not faithful to his own wife, and 
seems to have held that light notion of marriage 
which has compared it to a series of “ dissolving 
views.” His “ Letters to his Son” are on so low a 
moral level that they are unfit for general reading. 

He was a confessed failure, even as a courtier 
and a politician. His course as lord lieutenant of 
Ireland is the only real relieving feature in his life, 
for that seems to have been marked by lenity and 
energy, and no little wisdom. But his confession 
on leaving his post might be applied to his own 
character and career as the man of polite manners: 
“Like many other things, it is most admired by 
those that know it least. I have been behind the 
scenes, both of pleasure and business, have seen all 
the coarse pulleys and dirty ropes which exhibit and 
move all the gaudy machines; and I have seen and 
smelt the tallow candles which illuminate the whole 
decoration to the astonishment and admiration of the 
ignorant multitude.” 

He formed charming manners into a science, and 
boasted that he had ridden all over England without 
ever bending his back from a dignified curvature ; 
but his life was so wholly given to the world that 
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the only science or art in which he was perfect was 
that of dissimulation. His sallies of wit were shin- 
ing weapons which glitter to the observer, but cut 
deep, as Mr. Wharton says, into their victim; and 
he cherished “a voracious appetite for abuse.” He 

had keen wit, but obtuse judgment, and neither can- 
dor, honesty, nor principle. 

The world left him before he left the world, and 
at last he spoke of his daily drives in London as 
“rehearsing his funeral.” His will has a very im- 
pressive and suggestive sentence: “ Satiated with the 
pompous follies of this life, of which I have had an 
uncommon share, I would have no posthumous ones 
displayed at my funeral.” 

It was said of him that he had xo friend. Bos- 
well, who compared Garrick to gold-leaf, declared 
Chesterfield to be only tinsel. Perhaps these were 
harsh verdicts. But his biographer says of him that 
he “acted on false principles through life, and those 
principles gradually undermined everything that 
was noble and generous in character. Everything 
in Chesterfield was self: for self and self alone were 
agreeable qualities to be assumed; for self was the 
country to be served, because that country protects 
and serves us; for sélf were friends to be sought and 
cherished as useful auxiliaries or pleasant accessories. 
In the very core of the cankered heart that advocated 
this corrupting doctrine of expediency, lay unbelief, 
that worm which never died in the hearts of so many 
illustrious men of that period—the refrigerator of 
the feelings. 
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“The only gentle and genuine sentiment that is 
attributed to him is his love for his son; but the 
very code of dissimulation he taught that son he 
turned upon him at the last, and cheated his own 
father, showing how successful a father may be in 
teaching a son that existence is one great scheme 
of deception, and society an organized lie on a 
gigantic scale.” * 

From such a life we can only turn in melancholy 
regret that any man should waste himself and his 
powers on such paltry baubles. 

6. Charles Haddon Spurgeon, the simple preacher 
of the gospel, is the last of the examples of manhood 
which we present, and in him we find as much to 
praise and as little to blame as perhaps in any man 
of his generation. 

When, on the 31st of January, 1892, the wires of 
a world’s telegraph system thrilled with the sad news 
of his death, the whole race of man was the loser. 
He was but fifty-eight years old, and for forty years 
and more he had been the unsurpassed prince of 
preachers. He had never had a college training, 
and could boast no nobility of birth or social station 
as men’s heraldry goes; but he made the most of 
himself and his life, and to his memory we appro- 
priately dedicate these pages. 

The career that volumes would not exhaust a few 
paragraphs cannot more than outline. But the one 
thing that in this man’s history stands out with the 
greatest prominence is the genius of goodness. He 

* “Wits and Beaux,” p. 367. 
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lacked nothing in intellectual capacity and sagacity, 
and would have been great in many spheres. But 
it was the unique make-up of the man which leaves 
him to stand the grand model for the young men of 
his generation. He combined the spirit of a child 
with the maturity of a full-statured man. Great- 
ness did not spoil him, nor the leading position of 
the world, as a preacher and pastor of its largest 
congregation, lift him one inch above the level of 
the common folk. He never lost touch with the 
poorest man, when he was courted by the primate of 
all England and was the object of the solicitude of 
the royal family. His speech always continued a 
model of Saxon simplicity and force, and his whole 
character and conduct corresponded. 

When a mere lad he began to preach, from the 
force of his convictions of truth and his passion for 
souls. . He was a natural orator, with great powers of 
mimicry, dramatic, but without the slightest affecta- 
tion of the theatrical. His memory was prodigious 
and his imagination creative. He had a homiletical 
faculty, which framed discourses as naturally as an 
astronomer groups the stars into constellations; he 
had a sympathetic faculty, which put him in touch 
with an audience in*five minutes, and irresistibly 
brought the hearer under his magic sway. He ran 
over with vivacity and humor, as spontaneous as the 
flow of a spring. 

All this was the basis of a great usefulness. But 
all this, even in combination, could not have made a 
Spurgeon, any more than waxwork makes a flower. 
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There was a subtle quality, a spiritual aroma, inde- 
scribable but indispensable. He was a man of God, 
and dwelt in high altitudes—a mountain-peak soar- 
ing heavenward, on whose summit the rain falls first 
and thence runs in streams to those below. No one 
could hear Spurgeon without feeling that he delzeved 
what he preached. Wis fluency was the flow not of 
words so much as of that intensity of mind and 
heart which makes words incarnations of the soul 
behind them. His tabernacle would hold five thou- 
sand; had it held twenty thousand it would have 
been full. For forty years he held undiminished 
sway over the multitudes. No man of his genera- 
tion was so much beloved. His sermons, printed in 
thirty languages and dialects, went out to the ends 
of the earth. There were none so high as to be 
unblessed by them, and none so low as to be un- 
reached by them; and although, years ago, Spurgeon 
breathed his last, sermons which were reported dur- 
ing his life continue to be read, published week by 
week as when he lived. He gathered a church of 
five thousand members, and this represents but a 
small fragment of the multitudes that have been 
added to the Lord under his trumpet-voice. 

Beside all this preaching, which averaged five 
services a week for forty years, his commentaries, 
books, tracts, and scores of various publications— 
enough for any one man’s entire work—“ filled in the 
chinks”? in his busy ministry. But even this was 
but a beginning of the labor of this hundred-handed 
Briareus of the pulpit. His noble heart planned or- 
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phanages, almshouses, evangelistic societies, colpor- 
tage visiting, mission schools and chapels, home and 
foreign evangelism, and, last but not least,-a Pastors’ 
Training College where nearly a thousand young 
men acquired their fitness for the work of preach- 
ing. He died in the midst of an activity any branch 
of which might have sufficed for an ordinary man’s 
life-work ; yet, when God took him, he seemed only 
to have begun to enter fully into his constantly ex- 
panding sphere of service. 

His life is a lesson-book every page of which is 
illustrated by examples of power of the highest 
order. Yet, wonderful as was this combination of 
gifts and graces, and this concentration of many lines 
of serviceableness, there was such a strange child- 
likeness in his faith and such a simplicity in his 
methods that you wonder whether any other man 
of moderate ability might not, with a like faith and 
prayer and singleness of soul, work like results. 

Were one man to be chosen whose general char- 
acter and spirit challenge admiration and imitation 
beyond any other of his age, we are not sure that 
Charles H. Spurgeon would not be as likely as any 
to be the choice of intelligent disciples. He was a 
self-made man in the true sense. Of all the mind 
he had and all the chance God gave him, he made 
the most. He never saw an open door without 
entering it; or if he felt that a work needed to be 
done, he went forward and expected the door to be 
opened. He might have lived in affluence and died 
rich: he chose to give himself and all he had to ser- 
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vice; and, beyond his home at Westwood and the 
income of his books, nothing of the large income he 
received in his lifetime remains in his widow’s hands. 
He could not resist the appeal of need. He gave 
habitually and constantly, and to everybody. If his 
gifts were occasionally bestowed on the unworthy, 
it was only because any full bucket will sometimes 
slop over, carry it as carefully as you may. To this 
day the mourning which his death caused has not 
ceased, nor will it, while they who knew him survive. 


In Vaughan’s “ Hours with the Mystics”’ there is 
a splendid paragraph on the revolt of the little em- 
pire within man against the God of truth and holi- 
ness. The author represents conscience as a judge, 
often bribed and clamored down; the will as a mar- 
shal; the imagination as a poet; the understanding 
as a student; and desire as a merchant, sending forth 
vessels to return as richly laden argosies. Sin has 
perverted these imperial powers and faculties, so that 
they are untrue to their allegiance; the ermine, the 
baton, the song, the books, the merchandise—all are 
at the service of the usurper. The Holy Spirit’s office 
is to renew the mind, to restore these revolted facul- 
ties to their loyalty, and reinstate them under God. 
When this revolution is accomplished, we see con- 
science giving verdict according to the divine statute- 
book; the will assuming again its lowly but noble 
vassalage ; the imagination becoming the inspiration 
of a holy faith in the unseen and eternal; the under- 
standing burning its magic books in the market- 
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place ‘and breaking the wand of its curious arts, 
studying henceforth for eternity as well as time; 
and desire actively amassing treasures, but for heaven 
rather than earth. 

It is a solemn thing to live. As Thackeray said, 
_“ We sow a thought and we reap an act, we sow an 
act and we reap a habit, we sow a habit and we 
reap a character, we sow a character and we reap a 
destiny.” How can excessive care be exercised in 
the sowing-time, when such a harvest is to follow? 
Moreover, the harvest involves the character and 
destiny of others, as well as of ourselves. Anato- 
mists tell us that in the human body there is a vica- 
rious secretion, and that we sometimes survive a 
hurt because one organ produces the secretion 
proper to another whose injury for the time arrests 
its normal action. However this be, there is in the 
body—social, politic, ecclesiastic—a noble vicarious 
ministry. Every heroic soul lives a vicarious life. 
He is never forgetful of others, and he sacrifices 
himself for their uplifting. His knowledge, culture, 
refinement, his mind, heart, conscience, will, are at 
the disposal of those who need intelligence, sym- 
pathy, moral quickening, and energetic resolve. 

Blessed is he who, while sowing good seed for his 
own harvest, scatters on his neighbor’s field the 
germs of what is true, beautiful, and good, and puts 
the whole world in his debt by making the most of 
his own life for himself and his fellow-men. 


























